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Some Do’s and Don’ts 


porters. 

10. Make minutes of significant manage- 
ment meetings available for news items. 

11. Set up a fast-moving clearance pro- 


jure. 
12. Make the editor accountable te top 
_ 13. Correct rumors and misinformation 


You'll reach the family 
that way. 


DON’T 
1. Start too big. Begin modestly—grow 


in response to demand. 


2. Fill the publication with insignificant 
material. 


3. Leave it to the employee to interpret 
the facts. Explain those facts in terms of what 


they mean—to him and to the company. 


4. Send articles to the editor marked “do 
not edit” without an explanation. As a word 
technician, the editor may be able to improve 
the message. 


5. Forget that art work, 
out contribute as much to rea 


copy. 


han ati lay 
es good 


6. Concentrate all your effort on format 
and layout. Content is of major importance. 


7. Limit distribution to employees. Make 
copies available to selected people in the com- 
munity. 


8. Publish “blindly.” Conduct 
readership surveys, organized and informal. 


9. Call your publication a “house organ.” 
To many employees the term connotes a man- 
agement propaganda device. 


10. Expect results immediately. The publi- 
cation won’t solve problems overnight. If you 
aren’t prepared for the long haul, don’t start. 


Condensed from Better Business Relations through Employee Publications, 
published at 50c per copy by the Business Relations Dept., U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6. D. C. 


(We also wish to express our appreciation to Advertiser’s 
Digest, in which, this version first appeared.) 
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Editor te Keader:- 


More About Compulsory Unionism 


My editorial in the January issue closed with 
a reference to compulsory unionism. The final 
sentence read—“I’ll have more to say about that 
at some later time.” This editorial is an effort to 
fulfill that promise. 

During the election period last November, 
when compulsory versus voluntary unionism 
was presented to the voters in several states for 
decision, most of the argument resolved around 
the effect of voluntary unionism upon the 
strength and growth of labor unions. The im- 
plication was, and still is, that what happens to 
unions in the United States has become more im- 
portant than what happens to the principles of 
democracy which are supposed to be the 
foremost justification for our existence as a 
nation and our leadership of the “free” world. 

That is a dismal state of affairs. It was im- 
pressively illustrated by an article in the business 
section of the November 24, 1958 issue of Time 
magazine dealing with the defeat of voluntary 
unionism with a sub-head entitled—“The Results 
Do Not Justify the Trouble.” In effect, say the 
editors of Time, and many other influential 
citizens, a basic principle of democracy is hardly 
worth bothering about any more especially if 
there is any likelihood that it will stand in the 
way of providing greater job security for union 
leaders, which is the really practical justification 
for compulsory unionism. 

What is the basic principle that should take 
precedence over all considerations affecting the 
future of unions? It would seem that in order to 
qualify to be a democracy a minimum require- 
ment would be the protection of minorities 
against the oppressive use of majority power. 
Compulsory unionism is a form of oppression of 
minorities rather than their protection. Because 
it is not required for the common good, in 
oppressing the minority it violates a firm obliga- 
tion of a democracy. 


By THomas G. SPATEs 
and Doris Hay 





Back in the 1920’s, union leaders justifiably 
made a great moral issue of the “yellow-dog” 
contract in which prospective employees agreed, 
as a condition of employment, not to join a 
union. They won their crusade in 1932. Inas- 
much as compulsory unionism is the “yellow- 
dog” contract in reverse, it too should be opposed 
relentlessly as a great moral issue. 


Although now at least 70 per cent of all 
organized workers are under compulsory union 
contracts, there are still many managements 
that continue to maintain the principle inherent 
in voluntary unionism. 


A few months ago a large, nationally-known 
company bargained out of a contract, not only 
the union shop but also the cost-of-living escal- 
ator provision. Parenthetically, it is interesting 
to note that one of the first steps taken by de 
Gaulle’s government in France to fight the evils 
of inflation was to eliminate, by public decree, 
“all indexing arrangements that tied wages or 
agricultural prices to a price index.” 


In a talk made in January 1957 by the as- 
sistant to the president of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, entitled “Positive Employee 
Relations,” it is clear that by practicing sound 
personnel administration his company has been 
able to maintain the principle of minority rights 
in employment. In addition he reported that: 
“Because we regard a contract as just that, we 
have not lost a day in wildcat strikes since 1946. 
We avoided the industry strike of 1956 and the 
short one of 1955. Even in 1952 one of our 
unionized mills continued to work. The local 
president himself worked throughout.” 

If it is “old-fashioned” to continue to crusade 
for voluntary unionism as one means of saving 
what is left of democracy in the United States, 
then, brother, I am really old-fashioned. 
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P.S. It is purely coincidental that on the 
day I started to fulfill the promise made in the 
January issue, The New York Times reported 
from Los Angeles that District Lodge 727-E of 
the International Association of Machinists had 
expelled three members “because they cam- 
paigned in last November’s election for a pro- 
posed ‘right-to-work’ (open shop) amendment 
to the State Constitution.” The expulsion has 
been upheld by the union’s president in Wash- 
ington. The three unionists are preparing an 
appeal of the expulsion order. 

In the interest of both unionism and democ- 
racy, I wish them good luck! 

T. S. 





Ned Hay’s Papers Go to Cornell 


In April I was touched to receive a request 
from Cornell University for Ned’s papers to be 
kept at the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. 

It was signed Leone Eckert, and we had a 
pleasant two days together while she sorted and 
packed four or five boxes of various of Ned’s 
writings. 

I know Ned would have enjoyed meeting 
her and it was with great satisfaction I turned 
the papers over to her. 


She is such an interesting person that I 
asked the Public Relations office of the School 
for the brief biography which follows. 


In no other field of study are primary source 
materials as important to the student and the re- 
searcher as they are in the fields of personnel 
administration and industrial and labor rela- 
tions. Cornell’s repository for such primary 
sources is the Labor-Management Documenta- 
tion Center, administered by the Library of the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 


Relations. The Center’s now extensive collection 
was begun under the supervision of Miss Leone 
Eckert, who this year celebrates completion of 
her first decade of association with the collection. 

Both faculty and student body at Cornell’s 
ILR School are thankful for Miss Eckert’s high- 
ly developed instincts for acquiring documents— 
papers that belonged to persons important in the 
field, and thousands of printed pieecs of many 
kinds issued by labor, management or govern- 
ment agencies. The proceedings, journals, etc. 
of very few unions are yet to be included. A 
few examples: Collections of papers of the 
American Association of Labor Legislation and 
John B. Andrews of the American Association 
for Social Security and Abraham Epstein, of 
Isaac Rubinow and Max Meyer, of the Industrial 
Workers of the World and the Knights of Labor. 

Miss Eckert, the lady with the birddog 
talents for these elusive materials, is a researcher 
in industrial relations by major education; but, 
as befits the supervisor of Labor-Management 
Documentation Center, her background of edu- 
cation and employment is wide and varied. She 
graduated from Rochester (N.Y.) Business 
Institute with a major in accounting, holds a 
B.A. from Syracuse University’s Maxwell School 
of Citizenship, with majors in political science 
and speech, and has an M.B.A. in industrial rela- 
tions from the University of Chicago. (“Every- 
thing,” she notes, “but a degree in library 
science.”) She has worked as accountant for East- 
man Kodak, as punchkey operator at I.B.M., 
and as research associate at Cornell’s ILR School 
before joining the School’s Library staff as organ- 
izer of its Labor-Management Documentation 
Center in 1949. 

“Cornell is deeply grateful to have the 
Edward Hay papers,” Miss Eckert writes. “They 
will be well received, and they will be well used.” 

D. D. Hay 





Achieving Competence 
as the Boss 


ost of us want to advance ourselves in 
business. Plainly speaking, this means 
we aspire to be a boss, a bigger boss, or the big 
boss. I am going to discuss the subject of bosses 
on that assumption, that everyone who is em- 
ployed, at whatever level, wants to have a good 
boss. Side-stepping some problems of definition, 
by “boss” I mean the man we work for. So 
let’s take off on the subject of the boss—“the 
man we work for.” 

The boss is in a position of power—of power 
over people. Dress it up any way we like, we 
cannot escape this one fact inherent in the supe- 
rior-subordinate relationship. The power is in- 
herent in authority. It is dangerous. I do not 
believe with Lord Acton that “power tends to 
corrupt,” but it does require education in its use. 
It calls for safeguards. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the boss be at all times aware of 
the inherent dangers. Self-analysis and self-ap- 
praisal are indispensable, and we also need the 
continuing critical evaluation of others who ob- 
serve us, who are competent to judge, and who 
will give honest answers and constructive ad- 
vice. 

Properly to exercise power requires the 
leader to have knowledge of and respect for the 
rights of all members of the organization. These 
have been succinctly stated by Ordway Tead 
(in “The Art of Administration,” McGraw-Hill) 
as follows: 

1. The right of every man to be treated as 

an individual and respected as a person. 

2. The right of very man to a voice in his 

own affairs, which includes his right to 


This is an abbreviation of the first of two talks on 
“Achieving Administrative Competence” before the Pacific 
Coast Banking School at the University of Washington last 
summer. The second will appear soon. A slightly different 
version appeared in the May 1959 Michigan Business Re- 
view, published by School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan. 
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By Rosert N. HItkert 
First Vice President 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 





What makes a good boss—both in the 
eyes of his people and of his company? 
The boss has power and delegated au- 
thority, but these alone are not enough to 
get the work out; he needs something 
more. Don’t miss the author's personal 
appraisal of what his own bosses along 
the line did for him which contributed to 
his “joy of work” and his progress. Read- 
ing between the lines, you have your 
answer. 





contribute to the best of his ability in the 
the solution of common problems. 

. The right of every man to recognition 
for his contribution to the common good. 

. The right of every man to develop and 
make use of his highest capabilities. 

. The right of every man to fairness and 
justice in all his relationships with supe- 
riors. 

It is difficult to comprehend how the super- 
visor, the boss, can operate effectively without 
belief in these basic rights. Without full appreci- 
ation of these rights he has no guide to the 
exercise of his authority. Seldom are bosses 
failures because of technical incompetence. Most 
bosses who fail do so because of lack of human 
skill. One way to acquire human skill is to 
test one’s every act, every decision against these 
rights. Supervisory training is barren indeed 
when it focuses primarily upon techniques rather 
than upon—yes, philosophy. 

This is all very nice, you are saying to your- 
selves, but we must be practical. The boss’ job 
is to see that the work gets done. I agree. The 
job of profit-seeking institutions is production— 
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high-quality output at low unit-cost. So, if we 
are primarily interested in output, why not 
focus upon production rather than upon the 
basic rights of man? 


Boss Must Know His Prope 


But how can a boss do his job of getting 
out production unless he knows what it is that 
makes people want to produce? People who 
haven’t the mind or will to work won't produce 
very much. Administrative competence includes 
knowing what it is that makes people want to do 
their best, and then acting in the full light of 
that knowledge. 


Curiously enough, this brings us back to the 
problem of power and authority. A business 
organization is not a totalitarian or dictator 
state. Men are appointed to positions of author- 
ity, but the effectiveness of the response they get 
from others has to be earned. The boss has 
authority, to be sure, but half-hearted acceptance 
of that authority—and the corporate world is 
filled with examples of half-hearted acceptance— 
invariably results in substandard, high-cost per- 
formance. 

How does the boss (from now on let us 
consider him to be a supervisor who directs only 
those who might be called rank-and-file workers) 
earn the group’s acceptance of the authority 
which is supposed to go with his job? The earn- 
ing of this acceptance is an essential part of 
achieving administrative competence. Lack of 
acceptance is the beginning of organizational 
deterioration. 

First of all, the boss must demonstrate that 
he has genuine understanding and appreciation 
of the five basic rights already enumerated, and 
he must give clear indication that these are 
beliefs he lives by in his daily performance. The 
boss must clearly understand two sets of objec- 
tives, those of the company and those of the 
employees. 

Fundamentally, the company exists for the 
purpose of providing top-quality goods or serv- 
ices in such manner as to produce a profit. We 
who are employed have other objectives. Each 
of us looks for money, security, prestige, recog- 


nition, status, the joy of achievement, and all 
the rest. 

We want all these things; and I guess we 
tend to place special value on those we presently 
have in least amount. If I enjoy my work but 
get low pay for doing it, I begin to think about 
the importance of compensation. If I am paid 
well but have inadequate protection against the 
hazards of illness or old age, I dwell on the im- 
portance of security benefits. When I am young 
I may be eager-beaverish about getting ahead, 
and I become frustrated at lack of opportunity. 
With retirement around the corner, my ideas 
change. 


Hers Peopte Reach Own Goats 

The boss must know about these objectives. 
Further, he must come to know his subordinates 
so well that he understands their ways of think- 
ing about them. Employees must perceive that 
the boss is ever working to help them achieve 
their objectives. He will never gain full accept- 
ance by focusing solely upon the company’s ob- 
jectives. This is what makes his job so difficult. 

The boss is working for the company, but 
he also has the job of working for his employees. 
It takes great skill and resourcefulness to do 
both. When employees believe their boss is 
working solely for the company, they will not 
look upon him as a leader to be followed, except 
perhaps perfunctorily. They may perform, but 
they will not perform well. 

I should like now to take issue with the idea 
that “a happy and contented workforce is a pro- 
ductive workforce.” Well, it may not be. Con- 
tentment and productivity do not necessarily go 
hand in hand. It is possible for employees to be 
so contented that they do not permit work to 
interfere with their gracious living. How often 
have we heard company presjdents say, “I want 
my employees to be able to say that my shop is 
a good place to work.” Fine, but it isn’t enough. 
They should add, “And believe me, we pro- 
duce!” Unless the boss works with this goal in 
mind, it is unlikely that he will become a com- 
petent administrator. 
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Here’s something else worth thinking about. 
During the recent past, industries have moved 
along three main roads to improve employee 
well-being. They are: Wages and salaries; 
Fringe benefits; and Extra-curricular activities. 
Generally, all this has been for the good. The 
point I wish to make, however, is that all three 
have this in common—none can be used while 
the employee is on the job. 


Wages and salaries? The employee, or more 
likely his wife, spends the paycheck off the job. 
Fringe benefits? Vacations and holidays with 
pay, the employee is away from work; sick leave, 
he’s probably in bed; hospitalization, he’s you 
know where; severance pay, he’s lost the job; 
insurance, he’s dead. Test for yourself any of 
the others—eafeterias, coffee breaks, rest periods, 
etc. Extra-curricular activities? By definition, 
the employee is away from the job. 


Boss Hexps Finp Joy 1v Work 


It is apparent that the boss, the supervisor, 
can’t administer successfully by relying upon 
salaries, fringes, and recreational activities to 
solve on-the-job problems and needs of em- 
ployees. Somehow he must help each employee 
find satisfaction in his job performance, to ex- 
perience pride of accomplishment. There is such 
a thing as “joy of work.” People who do not 
feel it are being cheated out of one of life’s most 
satisfying experiences. In this area lies a real 
administrative challenge to every boss. 


At the risk of going over territory that you 
have no doubt explored many times, I should 
like to comment briefly on some of the elements 
that I believe lead to job happiness. Everything 
I say can be found in any textbook on personnel, 
but I am drawing solely upon my own experi- 
ence by endeavoring to think through why I 
have been happy myself doing the jobs I have 
performed in some thirty years of working. 
There’s value in personalizing. 


Nores From AutHor’s Own Work LiFe 
I have never had a job that I simply couldn’t 
do. I know that there are many jobs—many in 
my own bank—at which I would fail miserably. 


I’ve just never been assigned to them. Please 
don’t think I am trying to give an impression 
that I’m so smart I could do any of my assigned 
jobs with one hand tied behind my back. At 
some of them I have had to struggle pretty hard; 
but I was sufficiently confident that if I worked 
hard enough at them I had a better-than-even 
chance of making good. The point is that I 
have not been assigned the wrong jobs for me. 
My bosses were administering with understand- 
ing and managerial competence. 

At the same time, and I know I have been 
fortunate, there has always been someone in the 
offing—the boss, a colleague, and I mustn’t for- 
get my wife—who bolstered my confidence when 
I was discouraged. Believe me, it feels good to 
have a boss around who wants you to make 
good, who helps you to make good, and who 
rejoices when you succeed. My bosses have been 
competent bosses in the highest sense of the 
word. 

In nearly every job, although not all, I have 
felt that my efforts were appreciated. It is good 
that I have had both experiences because one 
knows how important appreciation is by experi- 
encing its opposite. But let’s forget the excep- 
tion. 

My bosses have never made me feel that I 
am just a cog in the machine, just a payroll 
number. They have made me feel that I am a 
person in my own right. I have been discour- 
aged, I have felt the sting of my own mediocre 
performances, I have been subjected to strong 
constructive criticism, but I have never felt un- 
important. Small, yes, but not unimportant! 

How would you like to have a boss who has 
the sense and the skill to put you on the jobs 
that are right for you? The kind of boss who 
works for you, helps you succeed by setting 
right examples, by rejoicing when you're up, 
and encouraging and stimulating when you're 
down?’ A boss who appreciates having you on 
his team, who treats you as an individual in 
your own right, who makes you feel important. 
A boss who is a better man than you are but 
who is trying hard to make you a better man 
than he is. 
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Suppose you had a boss like that; would 
you work hard for him? Would you let him 
down? Would you soldier on the job, or would 
you try to outdo yourself? What happens to 
production, to quality of output, under these 
conditions? Does this shed any light on what 
we are talking about when we use the term ad- 
ministrative competence? 


Boss Neeps Operatinc Know-How Too 


It should not be inferred from any of the 
foregoing that I am trying to play down the 
supervisor’s job as it relates to information, com- 
munication, and technical, operating know-how. 
The supervisor has to know the company’s poli- 
cies, rules, and regulations; its cost system, pay- 
ment system, and methods of appraisal and 
evaluation. He must have an understanding of 
labor laws applying to his subordinates. He has 
to know how to induct, instruct, and train new 
workers. He has to know how to prevent 
grievances, and how to handle them when they 
occur. He has to know how to correct workers 
and maintain discipline. 


From this we can see that it is almost im- 
possible to separate his job into technical and 
human relations categories. He is supervising 
people, but these people are engaged in com- 
pany operations. Just as the supervisor must 
know people in order to get their respect, so he 
must know the operations or he will not win 
their confidence. 


Your reaction should be, “We are certainly 
expecting an awful lot from a supervisor!” Yes, 
we are. It is a difficult job. There are so many 
things he has to learn and do that we have a 
tendency to—not sell him short, but “train him 
short.” In doing this there is a common ten- 
dency to train him short in the realm of social 
and human skills and to concentrate on the 
areas which are primarily technical or infor- 
mational. 


You Learn To Swim By Swimminc 

I deliberately shy away from prescriptions 
concerning training programs for supervisors 
because I am certain that there is no one best 


way of achieving goals of individual develop- 
ment. I feel that there is no substitute for the 
training and development which comes from 
close daily association with bosses who them- 
selves are good administrators. Actually, all 
development is self-development. The only way 
to learn responsibility is to be given responsi- 
bility—not make-believe, but real. 

In learning to swim it is probably best not 
to be thrown into deep water without prelimi- 
nary instruction. The coach must understand 
his pupil, because his biggest problem may well 
be that of helping him to overcome emotional 
problems of insecurity, anxiety and fear. Both 
the coach and the pupil know, however, that 
ultimately swimming is learned in the water. 
Improvement comes with daily practice, in the 
water, under the experienced guidance of a 
discerning and interested coach. 

The way to learn swimming or golf or 
tennis or supervision is to take lessons from a 
“pro.” Administrative competence is best learned 
from those who are themselves administratively 
competent. There are a lot of other things one 
can do to improve his game, but there is no real 
substitute for this one. 





OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR COUNSELORS: 
an annotated bibliography, has been published 
by the United States Department of Labor, and 
may be obtained from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 15¢. 
According to the foreword by James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor, the bibliography represents 
one phase of the Department’s program to help 
people select and prepare for occupations in 
which they may find the greatest personal satis- 
faction. Material is listed under the following 
headings: occupational and industrial informa- 
tion for use of counselors; manpower studies 
and reports; counseling and related techniques; 
career and employment planning; older worker 
studies; background information (apprentice- 
ship, child-labor standards, wages, hours, and 
related benefits); periodicals. There is also a 
note on how to obtain publications. 








Statistical Methods 
and the Personnel Worker 


ORE and more it becomes apparent that 
M we need some knowledge—and an ade- 
quate amount of it—about statistical methods. 
Taking account of the many demands on per- 
sonnel men, we might ask what is the least they 
can afford to know for day-to-day operations 
about the statistical way of thinking. In other 
words, what are the general needs of the ordi- 
nary personnel man as he meets the responsi- 
bilities of his work, and of being an educated 
citizen ? 

To a very striking degree, ours has become 
a statistical culture. It is impossible to under- 
stand psychology, sociology, economics, finance, 
or the physical sciences without some general 
idea of the meaning of an average, of variation, 
or concomitance, or sampling, and of charts and 
tables. Perhaps the clearest indication of the 
extent to which statistical ideas pervade modern 
life is in the use made of them by advertisers, 
market reports, opinion polls, and the profes- 
sionals in the behavioral sciences. 


Individuals who do not feel confident 
enough to interpret a statistical statement usually 
resort either to the uncritical acceptance of any 
statement buttressed by numerical data, however 
fantastic, or they become suspicious of all sta- 
tistical reasoning. Between these two, the only 
alternatives would seem to be dependence upon 
authority (not usually available when needed), 
or acquiring some comprehension of what sta- 
tistical reasoning is and the principles on which 
it depends for validity and cogency. 

Some aspects of statistical thinking, once 
assumed to belong in rather specialized tech- 
nical courses, are now beginning to be recog- 
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It sometimes seems that we are surround- 
ed by a sea of statistics. We can give up 
and drown in it—or we can learn enough 
at least to keep our heads above water 
and perhaps swim a little. The author 
tells what “the sophisticated personnel 
man” needs to know about statistical 
thinking; points to some errors which 
may result from wrong thinking or mis- 
use. If you’re almost as ignorant, sta- 
tistically, as H.M.T., you'll welcome 
another article explaining “the under- 
lying idea of regression” and other statis- 
tical terms. 





nized as a part of anyone’s general education. 
Perhaps the most important things personnel 
men need to know about statistical methods are 
the uses which can be made of the techniques, 
and the problems for which they can and cannot 
provide answers. 

The ability to read simple graphs and tables 
is now widely accepted as an essential part of 
general education. Many personnel workers, 
however, still skip all tables and charts in their 
own professional reading. Here is a basic com- 
munication skill which they especially need. 

As to the nature of statistical thinking, 
sophisticated personnel men need to know cer- 
tain things, viz: 

(1) Statistical method is a sort of telescope 
which enables one to survey a larger area 
than can be seen by the naked eye; to 
comprehend more facts than can be ap- 


prehended by direct and personal experi- 
ence. 
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(2) A statistical statement applies in general 
to a group, but not necessarily to a par- 
ticular selected individual in that group. 

(3) No amount of elaborate calculation can 

take the place of careful initial thinking 
about a problem. It is not sensible to 
make an elaborate analysis of meaningless 
data. 
Any generalization to a large group of 
an observation made on a smaller group 
is statistical in nature. A large part of 
our thinking about the world is of this 
kind—vague, perhaps, and often slipshod, 
yet essentially statistical. Certain controls 
must be exercised over such thinking if 
it is to be valid. 


Norms Nor Procrustrean Beps 

Personnel workers especially need some un- 
derstanding of the universality of human vari- 
ability. Frequently, a norm on a test, intended 
only as a description of central position, is in- 
terpreted as a standard and becomes a Procruste- 
an bed on which the lesser individuals are ruth- 
lessly stretched and the giants amputated. Par- 
ents worry needlessly about whether their chil- 
dren are overweight or underweight, above or 
below the average in any trait on which they can 
find a published norm. 

Another related and common fallacy with 
bad social consequence is the assumption that 
when the mean of Group A is significantly 
greater than the mean of Group B, every indi- 
vidual in A is fairly certain to exceed every indi- 
vidual in B. 

This fallacy runs through the thinking of 
a great many otherwise educated people when 
they deal with social questions involving a com- 
parison of the sexes, of races, of economic groups. 
It would be an achievement of major social im- 
portance if personnel workers could become so 
familiar with overlapping frequency distribu- 
tions that they could help their associates in 
management avoid this particular piece of 
stupidity. 

The inescapable unreliability of measure- 
ment is an idea important to the personnel man. 
It can be made vivid, if appropriate experiments 
are arranged. The tester needs to know the 


meaning of the conventional measures of test 
reliability and of the qualities to be sought in 
selecting standardized tests, as well as of methods 
of determining the reliability of any personnel 
evaluation instrument. 


Fauttry THINKING FROM STATISTICS 


If you want to pick up a choice collection 
of fallacies, listen attentively for a few hours to 
conversation on almost any serious subject by 
persons who are innocent of statistical training. 
You will find these people in personnel meetings, 
at foremen training classes, and even around 
the management table. 

They confuse concomitance with causation 
and so propose irrelevant action; assume that a 
positive relationship is a perfect relationship; 
express surprise that, where a high relationship 
exists, some particular individual departs from 
the group trend; and think the engineer whg has 
the highest intelligence quotient in his group 
should be expected to stand highest in most 
other desirable traits. 

Even without the computation of a single 
coefficient or correlation, the underlying idea of 
regression could be made clear enough to cor- 
rect this sort of fallacious thinking. The con- 
tribution that such insight would make to 
management thinking might be more than we 
dare suggest. 

At the present time, nearly every person 
knows a great deal that is not true about the 
normal curve and uses it in a pseudo-scientific 
fashion. It would be a service to replace these 
erroneous beliefs with something less preten- 
tious and more defensible. 

Almost everyone who reads the newspapers 
is familiar with opinion polls and has some 
vague idea that the observation of a relatively 
small number of randomly selected individuals 
can in some mysterious way provide information 
about the characteristics of a vast population 
which has not been observed at all. 

This is an exciting idea. The fact that the 
sample can also be made to furnish information 
regarding the value of the population estimates 


(Continued on page 100) 





Why I’m for 


Professionalizing 


HOULD personnel work become a profession? 

The first and most important guidepost de- 
termining one’s answer is one’s personal ap- 
praisal of the social function performed by the 
personnel practitioner. 

All management jobs are important or po- 
tentially so; they carry responsibility, are com- 
plex and demanding. Is there enough difference 
between the job demands of personnel specialists 
and those of most other management officials to 
justify surrounding personnel work with special 
safeguards and limits? I think so, and conse- 
quently my vote is “aye” on the motion to pro- 
fessionalize. 

Like most males in an Anglo-Saxon culture, 
I find it embarrassing to talk publicly about 
moral values, lest I be accused of “preaching.” 
However, this issue is essentially a moral de- 
cision—not about individual people but about 
the nature of jobs. 

Unquestionably, whatever one’s occupation, 
one has a responsibility to exercise moral in- 
tegrity on and off the job. But some occupa- 
tions, like medicine and law, are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the play of ethical and value factors on 
decisions made in the line of duty. The per- 
sonnel man, in my opinion, is the custodian of 
the corporate conscience in the matter of “the 
human use of human beings.” The fact that 
very important aspects of the personnel function 
are exercised by line supervisors, does not relieve 
the staff specialist of this responsibility. 

More important, perhaps, than the internal 
needs of the corporation and its management 
representatives are the requirements of the larger 
society. Society or the community, as repre- 
sented by the government and by public opinion, 
insist that the business firm conform to medical 
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The author sees the personnel man as 
the “custodian of the corporate con- 
science” in employee matters. But, he 
says, only a saint could be that without 
“institutionalized human support” — the 
kind of support which professional status 
would give him. To try to stop the drift 
to professionalization, he thinks, would be 
to abdicate responsibility “in favor of 
comfortable mediocrity.” This is the 
second part of a paper, started in our last 
issue, on “The Personnel Dilemma: Pro- 
fession or Not?” 





and legal standards whether or not top corporate 
officials feel it is in the firm’s self-interest. Simi- 
larly, good personnel practices are partly a re- 
sponse to external notions of how human beings 
should be dealt with on the job. Practices which 
were acceptable by all concerned in 1909 are 
taboo today, as we all know. 

We, as people in the personnel field, agree 
that it is in the best interests of our firm to do 
the best personnel job possible, even though we 
do not always agree on how to spell this out. 
This conviction does not prevent clashes of opin- 
ion on personnel policies in which higher au- 
thorities over-rule recommendations on which 
almost all personnel experts would agree. This 
happens more rarely in established professional 
fields like law and medicine, and for obvious 
reasons. Not only are these professions sup- 
ported strongly by law and public opinion, they 
command the respect of top officials as profes- 
sions, 
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So our field has the drawback that it is 
harder to behave “professionally” until we are 
recognized as professionals. On the other hand, 
we will not get recognition until we behave 
appropriately. A pessimist might see this as a 
vicious circle. More optimistically, we can re- 
verse the spiral, if we are agreed that we should 
take remedial first steps. 


PersonNeL Jos Is DIFFERENT 

This agreement hinges on admitting that 
the personnel job is different. It is different from 
other staff jobs in that it has to serve the needs 
not only of the employer, but also act in the 
interests of employees as individual human 
beings and, by extension, the interests of society. 
To assume that these interests are always iden- 
tical, in the short-run context in which actual 
decisions must be made, is Pollyannaish. 

To assume further that in any real conflict 
one’s ultimate duty always lies with the source 
of the paycheck is to give up pretensions to pro- 
fessional standing. 

We have to dissociate individual from col- 
lective, contractual employee-employer relation- 
ships on this issue, I believe. The industrial 
relations man, like the union bargaining official, 
is clearly a special pleader in the last analysis. 
It is up to the union to represent the collective 
economic interests of its membership; the in- 
dustrial relations man, whatever the claims of 
some management ideologists, is not a balance 


wheel, but a protagonist. 


Still, a union is a limited-purpose organiza- 
tion. However strong and energetic the union, 
it cannot represent all of the subtle claims of 
individual workers to justice and compassion, 
and as an understaffed bureaucracy it doesn’t 
normally aspire to. Furthermore, no manage- 
ment can abdicate its own moral responsibility 
to individual employees, and no personnel man 
to my knowledge advocates such a course. 


PERSONNEL Man Neeps PRoTrEcTION 
Obviously, this is the crux of the problem, 
and it puts the personnel man in a very slippery 
position if he has no basis of support outside the 


firm. It is all very well to propound moral 
platitudes about how we should behave, ideally. 
Only saints behave heroically without institu- 
tionalized human support. The supply is too 
short for society to depend on saints for doing 
necessary jobs. The kind of institutional sup- 
ports required are those of a profession, which 
not only protects the practitioner from others, 
but protects others from him. 

Health, legality, national defense, the truth 
which sets men free, these are goals so important 
to society that we encourage selected persons to 
unite professionally to protect them. What 
comparable social value could a personnel pro- 
fession defend? 

Different people would express it different 
ways. “Providing for the effective utilization 
of people by work organizations and of work 
organizations by people,” some would say. 
Others speak of furthering “democracy,” en- 
hancing “self-realization,” of “humanizing” in- 
dustrial organizations. None of these attempts 
of definition really satisfies the ordinary reader, 
much less the semanticist. 

That is not surprising. In large part, “health” 
and other goals have no precise positive referent, 
because they are ideals, not “real things.” They 
are often defined negatively—as the absence of 
threat. But they are necessary goals and we 
would all be poorer and less secure if no one 
were looking after them. 

To the extent that there are operational 
definitions of the states of health, national se- 
curity, etc., we normally find that the definition 
emerges from the work of the relevant profes- 
sion, rather than preceding the establishment of 
the profession. 


Basics oF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

While personnel administration is in a pre- 
professional state, we can at least say this much 
about the importance of our jurisdiction. The 
basic current assumptions about the nature of 
human beings and their place in industrial or- 
ganizations are expressed through implementa- 
tion of the personnel function. Charles A. 
Myers, writing in the September-October 1958 
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issue of Personnel Administration, said the 
following emphases are basic in effective per- 
sonnel administration: 

1) A philosophy for dealing with people in a 

democratic society; 

2) Belief in the dignity and worth of the 

individual human being; 

3) Consideration of how organizations can 

provide what people seek at work; 

4) Recognition of the value of individual con- 

tributions; and, 

5) Evaluation of staff-line relationships. 

Myers has long been one of the most 
thoughtful analysts of the personnel field and it 
would pay us to look very carefully at his at- 
tempts to generalize about the field. 

One is struck that these are platitudinous 
statements, all but the last of which are non- 
technical and saturated with moral values. This 
is by no means a criticism of the statement. We 
are working in an area where platitudes are 
inevitable and necessary expressions of value 
positions. Those professions which have “ar- 
rived” do not need to reiterate as frequently the 
platitudes on which they are based. They can 
afford to emphasize technical problems. We, 
in personnel, need first to reach concensus about 
moral purpose. 


GroPING FOR A “CREED” 


It is part of our dilemma that generally 
stated propositions like Myers’ run the risk of 
being mutually contradictory in some respects. 
Take his points 2 and 3 for example. Interpre- 
tations of the organization’s responsibility to 
provide need-gratification for its members can 
take several forms, some of which can be and 
have been “paternalistic” and incompatible with 
individualistic values. It is symptomatic of an 
emerging profession that we continually grapple 
with new ways of formulating basic items of our 
“creed” so that they become integrated in an 
acceptable, internally consistent statement. 

Far from being an amusing verbal game, 
this attempt is the first item of business for “the 
good of the order.” The fact that so many 
thoughtful practitioners in our field call today 


for a code of ethics, a philosophy, a “platform” 
attests to a deeply felt need for “professionaliza- 
tion.” 


Harp Row For PIoneers 


Also, even though no one can expect perfect 
agreement from the proponents of professional- 
ism on precise details of what the new profes- 
sion would be, one point would find general 
agreement, I think. The price expected of the 
first generations in effort, hard thinking and 
possible job insecurity, could well outweigh the 
immediate rewards. To ask people, many of 
whom could otherwise occupy reasonably com- 
fortable organization slots, to become pioneers 
in the development of a profession is a “hard 
counsel.” 

Having taken so roundabout a road to say 
Yes to the question “Should we professionalize?” 
and No to the question “Are we already in a 
profession?”, I lack both the space and the gall 
to provide a blue print for “How do we get to 
be a profession?” Let me just say this. We 
have been making strides in that direction for 
at least forty years. My hunch is that we will 
accelerate our progress over the next five to 
ten years. 

At best it will be a long, tough process. 
But we are progressing on a number of fronts. 
ASPA, for example, has begun a long-haul na- 
tion-wide examination of: personnel standards 
and practices; job and man specifications for 
personnel jobs; preparatory work offered by uni- 
versities in the field; and current personnel- 
oriented research. The Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation has published an impressive survey of 
personnel research completed and in progress. 
Local and regional groups increasingly act as 
clearinghouses for disseminating and examining 
current practices. 

As we improve job standards, upgrade our 
own technical skills, build more effective train- 
ing programs into college curricula so that our 
recruits come increasingly better prepared, and 
become familiar with relevant developments in 
the behavioral sciences, we are building a foun- 
dation of information on which to base an ethical 
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code. At the same time, as we debate and 
strengthen our underlying moral value positions, 
we will sharpen our understanding of the tech- 
nical developments we need to make, the kinds 
of academic preparation we can appropriately 
ask our colleges to furnish, and the type of 
illumination we require on the research front. 


Is PROFESSIONALIZATION “INEVITABLE”? 


I believe that we are gradually drifting to- 
ward professionalization in response to an im- 
portant need of modern industrial society. The 
drift has started and appears to be inevitable. 
We can accelerate the process by careful thought 
and action. We can slow it down or stop it 
only by abdicating our responsibility to ourselves, 
our jobs, and our society in favor of comfortable 
mediocrity. 

The following moral goals of professional 
personnel administration have been spelled out 
by personnel writers: 

1) Industrial harmony for greater efficiency. 
(The initial firm-centered goal which re- 
tains great importance); 

2) The protection and enhancement of the 
human individual in a work setting. (AlI- 
ways important for many practitioners and 
due to increase in importance); 
Protecting the moral values of the nation 
by giving 20th century reality to many of 
our historical ideals about the place of men 
in a democratic society. (Curiously enough, 
this goal, very prominent among early per- 
sonnel writers like Tead and Benge, has 
“lost steam” until recently). 


Neep For Mora, DeveLopMENT 

There is a danger that we have over-em- 
phasized the technical, “scientific” development 
of personnel at the expense of its moral develop- 
ment. Those of us in the academic side of the 
field are particularly guilty here. The recent 
spate of soul-searching which protests this un- 
balanced “technicism” comes mainly from prac- 
titioners. 

“Evangelism” is a dirty word to those of us 
reared in the behavioral science disciplines. The 
fact remains that unless we have a firm moral 


purpose behind our efforts, the development of 
techniques occurs in a vacuum. No sensible 
person wants us to stand still or move backward 
technically, here or in other areas. But a bundle 
of techniques, however refined, which are not 
given meaning by ethical considerations leads to 
sterility or worse. 


Mere “human engineering” is most effective 
in a climate of totalitarian controls. The very 
phrase smacks of hostility to democratic values 
and to the structure of a free, competitive enter- 
prise system. The moral problems involved are 
wider than their personnel applications. They 
face the entire society. Those in our field who 
seek urgently for a philosophical basis for their 
day-to-day work, are asking us to throw our 
weight in the right direction. 
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Job Enlargement 
and Employee Satisfaction 


NE common management device to in- 
O crease efficiency is the specialization of 
tasks. This means the breaking down of jobs 
into a number of repetitious tasks requiring 
little skill and thinking. It is reported that 79°/, 
of the workers employed by one automobile 
manufacturer had jobs which they could handle 
after only one week’s training. This is an ex- 
ample of how far specialization can be carried. 

This principle of work specialization, based 
in the economic thinking of the industrial revo- 
lution, holds that the concentration of employee 
effort will increase the quality and quantity of 
production. The question may be raised whether 
this is true. 

The available research indicates that too 
much specialization has an adverse effect on pro- 
duction, psychologically. Why? Basically because 
it creates and maintains a work situation where 
the mature and intelligent individual can use 
only relatively unimportant abilities and skills. 
Consequently, the average employee will tend 
to experience a deep feeling of dissatisfaction, 
due to a lack of variety associated with his as- 
signed duties, the general requirement of mini- 
mum skill utilization, and the absence of a 
definite challenge from the job. 

When faced with employee dissatisfaction, 
top management has resorted to various devices 
seeking to change unfavorable worker attitudes 
and behavior. The latest, of course, are human 
relations training, executive and supervisory de- 
velopment, and management controls as related 
to manpower. However, it is generally known 
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Does breaking jobs down into fragments 
improve the quality and quantity of pro- 
duction? And what does such fragmen- 
tation do to the worker? The author 
poses both questions, and cites examples 
to suggest that both the production 
workers and the white-collar group may 
work with better spirit and contribute 
more to company progress when their 
jobs are so enlarged as to challenge them 
and elicit their thoughtful interest. 





that these have not always led to greater job 
satisfaction or a higher level of productivity. 

If such methods have not been overly suc- 
cessful one may ask what else might work. 
Analysis of the research literature suggests that 
management may be wise to shift from work 
specialization to job enlargement. This is the 
method by which there is a recombining of two 
or more separate tasks into one. Obviously, this 
will demand from the worker greater use of his 
abilities and skills. 


However, does an increase in worker satis- 
faction necessarily follow job enlargement? Re- 
cent findings support this idea. For example, 
Sears Roebuck and Company found that job 
enlargement was quite effective in increasing 
employee morale. They reduced the number of 
employees in the lower work levels, increased 
the variety of tasks assigned to each worker, and 
had each employee participate in a broader 
phase of the production operation. The Inter- 
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national Business Machines Company had a 
similar experience. After a trial experiment at 
the Endicott plant, which resulted in improved 
employee morale and greater productivity, they 
extended the principle of job enlargement to 
their other plants. 


Apparently, automation also calls for job 
enlargement. In one company, it necessitated 
the combining of different skills into a higher- 
level job in order to handle the more complex 
duties. As in the other two cases, this resulted 
in greater work interest and increased employee 
satisfaction. 


Wuire-Coiiar Jos ENLARGEMENT 


In the above examples, job enlargement was 
applied to more or less mechanized or repeti- 
tious, assembly-line work. What about the 
white-collar employee—the professional, the su- 
pervisor? Here job enlargement may take the 
form of employee participation in management 
decisions, and greater authority, responsibility, 
and control over the work environment. 

Probably the two best-known plans using 
this type of job enlargement are miultiple- 
management and the Scanlon plan. Others are 
bottom-up management, joint employer-em- 
ployee committees, and reaching-out manage- 
ment. 

In 1932, McCormick and Company of 
Baltimore installed a multiple-management 
system which established three employee repre- 
sentative boards. The factory board dissemi- 
nates top management ideas to every lower level 
in the plant and provides a channel for an up- 
ward flow of employee recommendations and 
constructive criticism. The junior board repre- 
sents the administrative and supervisory person- 
nel. The sales board acts in a similar capacity 
for the sales representatives in the field. Regu- 
lar meetings are held and there is a rotation of 
membership on each board. 

After 25 years, the company reports that it 
has received many constructive proposals con- 


cerning the operation and management of the 
business, which have contributed greatly to its 
expansion. In turn, it has found that the system 
has given the employees a strong feeling of 
belonging to the company and being a part of 
its affairs, has provided an outlet for self-ex- 
pression, an opportunity for participation in 
company decisions and planning, and some con- 
trol over the immediate work situation. 


Purposes OF THE SCANLON PLAN 


The Scanlon plan seeks to encourage active 
employee participation in cost reduction, meth- 
ods improvement, and the development of cost- 
saving equipment. The originator states that 
management can accomplish this by formally 
encouraging individual employees and work 
groups to apply their ingenuity and work 
knowledge to solving specific operating prob- 
lems. 

If suggestions and recommendations lead to 
lower costs and higher productivity, most or- 
ganizations give rewards for participation, 
usually in the form of bonuses and profit shar- 
ing. However, no matter how important the 
monetary gain to the worker or work group, 
all cases cited in the literature show results of 
a more psychological impact; namely, utiliza- 
tion of more complex abilities on the job, less 
worker dependency on the supervisor, and 
greater work satisfaction. 


Another step can be taken in enlarging the 
jobs of supervisory personnel at the operating 
level. This concerns the personnel function, 
which traditionally belonged to the line fore- 
man but was lost with the establishment of 
formal personnel departments. There are few 
systematic studies on this procedure, but one 
investigation indicated that when supervisors 
were given back some of the control over per- 
sonnel activities they showed more cooperation 
on the job in their daily work contacts, became 
more dependable, and took increased satisfac- 
tion in their work. 





Bill Burk Shows a Way to Better 


Company-Community Relations 
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|e em everything possible to improve rela- 


tions between company and community is 
both a business and a civic responsibility. But 
before we can do anything helpful, we must 
supply one important ingredient — interest — 
enough to exert ourselves. Talking about doing 
something and getting it done are sometimes 
years apart. 

Then, before making an effort, intentions 
should be thought through; to be sure that 
words and actions will be constructive, not 
ineffective or harmful in any way. 

The big question is: in what ways can an 
average individual really help? The answer 
can be found in the lives of some of the people 
we know. Take the case of Bill Burk, for in- 
stance, a fine paper-maker. Bill is fifty-three 
years old, has average health and is the father of 
six children. A rather stout five-foot-nine, he 
is an alert and pleasant fellow. He has been 
with the company for nineteen years and is 
hard-working, well-liked. 

Bill’s wife keeps a good home for him and 
their children. Consequently, his only home 
problems are the important, ever-present ones 
associated with helping to raise a family proper- 
ly. These he takes as seriously as he does his 
work at the mill and he is a good husband and 
father. One of his observations about family life 
goes something like this, “It usually follows that 
a man who boasts that he is always the boss in 
his own home will lie about other things, too.” 

“We need someone dependable to canvass 
for the community chest in your neighborhood. 
Will you do it?”, he was asked one year. His 
first impulse was to make a plausible excuse for 
refusing but he restrained that and gave the 
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Each of us owes something to the com- 
munities where we work and live. Doing 
something about it individually is one of 
the most effective ways to promote good 
company-community relations. The au- 
thor proves again his skill in getting 
across a big lesson in simple words that 
go to the heart of the matter. 





request some thought. “Well, it’s my town and 
it’s a good place to live,” Bill answered slowly. 
“And anyone that helps it, helps each person in 
it to some extent. Yes, I'll be glad to.” 

He still serves in that capacity year after 
year. No, he doesn’t go in for a lot of com- 
munity work but he does like his company 
well enough to represent it, when he can, in at 
least one or two of the town projects. 

Something else that makes Bill so respected 
is the way he talks. His words are clean but 
even more than that—he’s careful what he says. 
“Where did you hear that?” is a question that’s 
often asked. When the answer is, “Bill Burk 
said so,” the questioner who knows Bill invari- 
ably replies, “Well, then it must be true. You 
can count on everything that man says.” But, 
if the truth happens to be detrimental, and 
repeating it would serve no useful purpose, Bill 
doesn’t allow himself to do it. 

There are so many advantages that can 
be mentioned, so many good points to be em- 
phasized about most places and people, that 
aimlessly talking about their less appealing fea- 
tures is both unwise and unwanted. Who was 
it that said, “It takes some of us about two 
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years to learn to talk, and around sixty years to 
learn not to”? 

One thing is certain: a loose, irresponsible 
mouth unleashes so many unnecessary troubles, 
so many different kinds and depths of miseries, 
that you and I certainly want no part in adding 
to them. To speak well of the places in which 
we live and work (and really try to like the 
people there) is undoubtedly one of the best 
things any person can do. 


Every Emptovee A CoMMUNICATOR 


Of course, there are the well-meant but 
bungling attempts at communications that can 
be as unfair to a town or company as they are 
to individuals; attempts that often are as de- 
structive as deliberate lies. Some of these are: 
quoting partial truths as the whole truth, stat- 
ing guesses so that they seem like established 
facts, repeating idle gossip as if it were as ac- 
curate as a scientific formula, making remarks 
seem very important though they have little or 
no real meaning. 

Then, sadly enough, there are those who 
sometimes deliberately try to hurt others with 
their comments. These offenders should be 
pitied the most. Surely they will be sorry for it! 

Realizing the heavy impact of politics on the 
future of his community and on his pay-checks, 
Bill Burk follows the lead of his supervisor and 
takes much more than the usual, passive interest 
in political activities. He not only votes in all 
elections, he personally participates by helping 
his party in any way that he can. 

Of course, Bill knows that attending com- 
munity functions is important, and acts accord- 
ingly. “Why should you expect anyone else to 
be interested in your town’s activities if you're 
not?” he asks uncooperative town critics. Real 
embarrassing questions (including those that 
might be crossing your mind) he uses sparingly, 
and instead of humiliating the do-nothing fault- 
finders Bill tries to set an example they will 
want to follow. 

It is this kind of thing that encourages his 
friends to spend their money in the town where 
they earn it and to maintain a good credit rating 


there. “How would we like it if we had to 
send to a large city or go to another town 
when we're in a hurry to buy something or 
have a repair job that needs prompt attention?” 
they wonder. 

They also go out of their way to work with 
the employment and other local agencies that 
are so important to the town and company’s 
welfare. 


Takes INTEREST IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


Bill takes an interest in schools and feels 
strongly that cooperating with those in the area 
is another good way to improve town and 
company relations. He practices what he be- 
lieves, too, and consistently supports school 
athletics and other activities. 

He also believes that every man who works 
conscientiously and safely and who does his 
part in maintaining good labor relations is con- 
tributing much toward making his company 
more worthy of the respect that the people in 
the town have for it. 

Of course, if there’s any one thing that 
gives a company a bad name in a community, 
it’s poor conduct on the part of employees. 
What we say and how we say it are usually re- 
membered much longer than we realize, but 
our actions are always noticed and often 
imitated. 


I like what was said about doing harmful 
things one day during a coffee break: “Who 
wants to do wrong things? We usually do them 
because of weakness, force of habit or because 
of errors. Unfortunately, their effect on every- 
body is just the same. So it certainly pays to 
try to do our best all of the time.” 


All of us can help relations between our 
company and community if we: Watch what 
we say and how we say it, Try to like the people 
where we work and live, Support (in some 
way) community projects and school activities, 
Do everything we can to maintain good labor 
relations, Spend much of our money in the 
town where we earn it, and establish a good 
credit rating there. Act so that both our com- 
pany and community can be proud of us. 





As You Were Saying— 


I picked this item out of a Detroit news- 
paper while I was there attending the Confer- 
ence mentioned. Do other Personnel Directors 
feel the same way? We would be interested to 
hear. 


A Business Woman Looks at Job Appeal 

One of the ladies attending the conference 
here of the International Association of Person- 
nel Women expressed a candid opinion about 
the relative merits of government and private 
employment. 

“Government employes,” said Miss Alice 
Rice, of the Bankers Trust Co. in New York, 
“can work 20 or 25 years and retire with good 
pensions. Their girls get longer vacations, longer 
leaves of absence, personal leaves and better 
benefits all the way around. Government com- 
petes with private industry to the disadvantage 
of private industry.” 


There undoubtedly are differences of opinion 
about the value of fringe benefits, but Miss Rice’s 
statement that private industry and business 
have a difficult time competing with government 
partially redresses the oft-heard complaint that 
government employes are continually being lured 
away by private employers. 





One of our loyal readers, Sidney E. Garry, 
Davenport, Iowa has written us, “At times 
Personnel Journal prints an article that is par- 
ticularly pertinent to a reader’s or a close associ- 
ate’s industrial problem in labor relations. Such 
was the case where you published an article re- 
lating to a basis for wage rates, whether based 
on going rates in the area or other rate bases or 
based on rates paid by competitors in the same 
industry. Contract negotiations were taking 
place between a Tulsa chemical company and 
a union. Tulsa, Oklahoma is a high wage oil 
center; while chemical companies (fertilizer and 
acids) in neighboring state areas have a lower 
wage rate, therefore in order to remain in a 
competitive position it is necessary that a Tulsa 


based chemical company base its wage scale on 
that paid by competitors. (1 forwarded the 
article and it was brought to the attention of 
the company president, plant superintendent, 
consulting engineer and executive personnel.) 
Might add they still are holding the article so 
more of the supervisory group can read it. I 
would say that the value and timeliness of the 
article did play a part in the negotiations.)” 

The article referred to was Determining the 
Wage Settlement, McConkey & Lynch Personnel 
Journal, March 1959. 





The Personnel Journal has always had a 
number of subscribers in various foreign coun- 
tries. Sometimes we wonder how useful our 
articles, designed for American readers, can be 
under other circumstances. 

We recently heard from a subscriber in 
Colombia, South America, who had transcribed 
Dr. Robert L. Leopold’s article “Psychology of 
the Interview” from the December 1958 issue, 
into Spanish for use at the Industrial University 
at Santander. 

We are always happy to give permission for 
reprints and many requests come to us every 
month. We are unusually appreciative however, 
of this request from someone who put a good 
bit of time in making a translation. 

Dr. Leopold’s article has attracted a good 
deal of favorable comment. 








PLANT PERSONNEL 


MANAGER .......0. [oe 


A rapidly growing multi-plant chemical company 
offers challenging opportunity to young man with 
a degree in Industrial Relations, or related field. 
The position will include the administration of 
plant personnel activities, and various Industrial 
Relations assignments on a company-wide basis. 
One to two years ex ence desirable, but not 
essential. Substantial opportunity for professional 
growth, and advancement. Location New England. 
Please submit detailed resumes, including salary 
requirements to Box 638. 
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Statistical Methods and the Personnel Worker 
(Continued from page 90) 


made from its data sounds to most laymen like 
a bit of abracadabra. Yet the layman under- 
stands something about the business of drawing 
samples and making inferences from samples. 


Tue Use anp ABusE oF SAMPLING 


Few people get through a day without mak- 
ing some sort of decision based upon a sample. 
The physician generalizes about the incidence 
of a particular malady from the patients he has 
examined. The parent uses his experience with 
one or two children as a basis for general opin- 
ions regarding the probable effect of certain 
methods of discipline. The businessman tries 
to project his past experience into the future, and 
the manufacturer examines samples of his prod- 
uct to see whether the process is satisfactory. 
The school teacher uses accumulated experience 
with children as a guide in dealing with a new 
group of pupils. 

In fact, everyone is continually trying to 
draw inferences about the behavior of other 
people from the limited and biased sample of 
people who have come under his personal ob- 
servation. 

The educated person—especially the person- 
nel worker—needs to become sensitive to sources 
of bias in any sample on which he is depending 
for information, needs to know that sampling 
has become a highly technical business, and that 
if he plans to make an important study utilizing 
sampling, he must study the pertinent literature 
or consult an expert, preferably both. 

It is an enlightening experience for anyone 
to take part in the actual drawing of random 
samples from a known population, to see the 
variability among the statistics (say the means, 
of these samples), to see a sampling distribution 
take form, and to learn the import of random- 
ness and the relation of sample size to precision 
of estimate. 


UNDERSTANDING Can CHANGE OUTLOOK 


After such an experience he is never quite 
the same, for he has discovered that while varia- 


tion and uncertainty are universal, yet under 
the apparent confusion lies a measure of uni- 
formity. There are relationships which domi- 
nate the swarming inconsistencies; there are 
limits beyond which the uncertainty does not 
pass. 

With Charles Darwin, we may well express 
the hope that “generations will grow up which 
have a facility that few of us at present possess 
in thinking about the world in the way which 
the quantum theory has shown to be the true 
one. The inaccuracies and uncertainties of the 
world will be recognized as one of its essential 
features. Inaccuracy in the world will not be 
associated with inaccuracy of thought, and the 
result will be . . . a more sensible view about 


” 


the things of ordinary life... . 


About the Authors 


(Continued from page 94) 

Frank B. Miller, assistant professor at Cornell 
University’s School of Industrial & Labor Rela- 
tions, has been teaching personnel administration 
and human relations since 1953. Earlier, he was 
personnel assistant in charge of training for the 
Pacific Power & Light Co. and director of Veterans 
Guidance Centers at Reed College and Gonzaga 
University. His current research interests include 
a study of the early history of the “personnel move- 
ment,” and an examination of the ways in which 
personnel executives and their colleagues in other 
management functions assess the personnel execu- 
tive’s job. 





Lee W. Cozan is currently a research psychol- 
ogist with the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare in Washington, D. C. Previously he 
was personnel officer of another Federal agency, and 
prior to entering government service was personnel 
director of the Hechinger Company. Mr. Cozan 
holds degrees in psychology from American Uni- 
versity and the George Washington University, and 
has published numerous articles in psychological, 
personnel and educational journals. He edits a new 
publication, “Engineering and Industrial Psychol- 
ogy.” 

(Continued on page 103) 





Lonc-RANcE PLANNING FOR MANAGEMENT. David 
W. Ewing, Editor. Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York. 1958. 489 pages and one 
chuckle. $6.50. 


Publishers should gang up on Mr. Ewing 
and have him exported. He is going to hurt 
their business. By deliberate intent, or otherwise, 
he has prepared a book to end for a long time, 
the publishing of any books on long-range 
planning. 

For the uninitiated, here is the encyclopedia 
from a to z. For the man who wants to sharpen 
up his thinking, here is a well-documented series 
of articles and excerpts from books by the most 
sophisticated and elite thinkers and doers. 

References go back as far as Marcus Aurel- 


ius. The most serious omission with respect to 
ancient planners was the fact that Noah didn’t 
even get a line. 


Two Republican Presidents contributed 
major gems in a star-studded array: Abraham 
Lincoln was quoted as having said—“If we could 
first know where we are, and whither we are 
tending, we could then judge better what to do, 
and how to do it.” 


A quotation from President Eisenhower 
emphasized the human element in planning in 
a most significant way—“No matter how much 
wisdom may go into planning, whether it be an 
insurance program, an armed invasion of a 
continent, or a campaign to reduce the inroads 
of disease, the measure of its success always will 
be the spirit and mettle of the individuals en- 
gaged in its execution. No matter how much 
treasure may support a project, or how elaborate 
its organization, or how detailed and farsighted 
its operational scheme, the human element is 
always the central one.” 


Major sections of the book are: Nature and 
Principles; Organization; Steps in Making a 


Plan; Special Problems; Limitations; and 
Strategy. 

A considerable amount of repetition natur- 
ally shows up in such a collection of articles and 
book excerpts. But a great deal of it might be 
put into the simple “problem solving” formula 
of the Dietz-Dooley Training Within Industry 
group— 

State the problem 
Get the facts 
Weigh and Decide 
Follow through 


A special chapter for the who-dunnit fans is 
included under the title of Business Espionage.” 

As for the “chuckle,” the chapter dealing 
with the modern triumvirate of businessmen, 
lawyers, and economists who may form a long- 
range planning team, ends up with a P.S. by 
the author Melvin Anshen— 


“Some businessmen, lawyers, and economists 
have discovered how to work well in teams. They 
do not misunderstand one another. They respect 
their individual disciplines and merge them 
harmoniously and profitably in joint assign- 
ments. Needless to say, this description fits all 
my friends.” 

H. H. Carey 





Poticy Maxine anp Executive Action (Cases 
of Business Policy). By Thomas J. McNichols, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor Business Administra- 
tion School of Business, Northwestern university. 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. 693 pages. $8.00. 


This is a difficult book to review because its 
success in filling its purpose is dependent upon 
two outside factors—the skill of the teacher and 
the experience and thinking power of the stu- 
dents. 

While the case system is undoubtedly the 
nearest semblance to actual experience, it is still 
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not a good substitute for it. Harking back to my 
days at NYU School of Commerce following 
directly a small-town high school, I can recall 
how stupified I was trying to understand the 
financing of the United States Steel Corporation 
and similar ‘toughies’ so far removed from my 
extremely limited business grasp. 


Perhaps some of the background now avail- 
able in these cases would have helped me to 
understand what it was all about, but I am still 
persuaded that the student would get a lot more 
out of such a course if he spent two years work- 
ing between highschool and college. 


No doubt the more glib student can make 
some lucky guesses as to the desirability of cer- 
tain policies, considering the background infor- 
mation provided, but regardless of results of the 
test, I believe the understanding will be barely 
skin-deep as compared with the grasp of a post- 
graduate group who have actually been on the 
firing line. 

Of course all the above is no criticism of 
either the general use of cases or of this particu- 
lar book. It is a plea for more deliberate plan- 
ning of an education along business lines than 
is apparently now the case. I have interviewed 
hundreds of college students for positions in 
industry and have been astonished at the careless- 
ness at which their courses were selected and the 
entire unreadiness of many of them for any 
conceivable business position. 

The cases in this book have been grouped 
into six parts, headed: (1) Top Management in 
Perspective; (2) Analysis of the Situation; (3) 
The Decision-Making Process; (4) Implementa- 
tion Through Organization and Control; (5) 
Basic Day-to-day Administration; and (6) Re- 
appraising and Re-charting Courses of Action. 

In the individual cases that I have read I 
did not find that some case fitted under one 
particular grouping any more than under one or 
two of the others. This was indeed pointed out 
by the author. Also, I noticed that some of the 
cases, while usually reaching back into the be- 
ginnings of the company seemed to be left hang- 
ing in the air as far as their current status is con- 


cerned. This proved a little disconcerting and 
would not be particularly helpful to the teacher 
in clarifying the points to be grasped. 


Some of the cases cover detailed histories of 


certain events in prominent named companies, 
while in other cases the companies and personnel 
are disguised. In either instance, the stories are 
interesting and are supported by plenty of sta- 
tistical tables that would assist the teacher in in- 
ducing the student to understand the situation 
which might require a change in policy. 


Among the actual companies named are 
Bucyrus-Erie, Aldens, Inc., Blaw-Knox, and 
Elgin Watch. 


Aside from the text of the cases themselves, 
there are only a brief preface and short intro- 
ductory chapter on the background and develop- 
ment policy in the administrative process. This 
last contains a number of helpful questions that 
the student should ask himself in reviewing the 
facts brought out regarding the individual com- 
pany. There are also two unique charts that 
will be helpful in realizing the relationship of 
people, material and events in connection with 
the development of policy. 


All in all, this book should be very useful to 
the teacher who is trying to inculcate business 
policy thinking—something that is not too com- 
mon even among businessmen of long experi- 
ence. 

It should be added that the cases presented 
have been gathered over a considerable period 
of time by a number of the faculty of the school 
of Business of the Northwestern University. It 
represents also the cooperation of many business 
executives who have shared their business experi- 
ences and thinking in this way. It is suggested 
that along with the use of this textbook the 
teachers would be well advised to occasionally 
bring in an articulate businessman for a brief 
discussion of some of his own experiences and 
for questioning by the class. 

L. H. Kurrz 
General Motors Corp. 
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EFrrective COMMUNICATION IN CoMPANY PuBLI- 
cations. By C. J. Dover. Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1231 24th St., Washington, D. C. 365 
pages. $14.75. 

Company publication editors are socially- 
useful citizens who can be proud of the creative 
contribution they are making, declares C. J. 
Dover in his operations manual, Effective Com- 
munication in Company Publications. The 365- 
page book is bound in a leatherette and loose- 
leaf notebook, for convenience in use, and is an 
extremely usable tool for industrial editors. In 
preparing the study Dover drew on material, 
comments, and ideas from a committee of 100 
participating editors. Dover has been concerned 
with communications at General Electric for the 
past eleven years. 


The book is divided into four parts: Com- 
munications, key management tool; controversial 
communication; the editorial routine; and the 
publication in perspective. Illuminating case 
histories, examples, and bibliography are in- 
cluded. Dover concludes that company publica- 
tions have shown splendid and spectacular pro- 
gress under the leadership of those dedicated 
and creative people who are called editors. The 
tremendous potential for good which is inherent 
in company publications nevertheless remains 
largely untapped. 


He makes some interesting predictions. 
Among them are these: the publication will gain 
increasing recognition and use as a key tool of 
management. More publications will have writ- 
ten objectives. There will be more frequent use 
of evaluation techniques as measures of publi- 
cation effectiveness. Forthright communication 
on controversial issues will get increasing atten- 
tion in company publications. The publication 
will be better integrated into a total management 
plan of communication. The unbiased or dis- 
interested third party concept of the company 
publication editor will disintegrate. The two 
leading editors’ associations will find it to their 
common interest to merge and pool their re- 
sources. College graduates will be better trained 
for the role of publication editor or communica- 


tion specialist. Company publications in foreign 
countries will grow in effectiveness, and there 
will be a better interchange of information be- 
tween national editors’ groups. Persuasive con- 
tent will get an increasingly larger share of 
publication space. D. B. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 100) 


King Evans has been training manager of 
the Marathon Corporation, now a division of 
American Can Company, for about 11 years. 
Previously he had been director of guidance of 
the Bloomfield (N. J.) senior high school, train- 
ing supervisor with the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, and personnel manager of Paterson 
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“What Do You Want from Your Work?” in our 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
FULL VALUE FROM 
YOUR EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT PLANS? 


Pension, Profit-Sharing 
and Health & Welfare 


Proper Administration of a Benefit Plan 
Program is Essential 


Write today for the booklet 
“A STEP TOWARDS SOLVING YOUR 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS THROUGH 
KNOWING WHAT MAKES BENEFIT 
PLANS TICK” 


No Obligation 
CHARLES O. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES 
180 W. Adams, Chicag 


Now in its second decade of service 
to benefit plan administrators. 





Personnel Research 


A Revision or THE Stupy oF VALuEs FoR Use IN 
Macazine Reapersuip Resgarcu. By Warren C. 
Engstrom and Mary E. Powers, Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 43, No. 1, February 1959, 74-78. 

Magazine readership research was at first 
largely limited to simple studies of item popu- 
larity. The results were not very useful and led 
to a search for more basic explanations which 
would take personality factors into account. The 
authors in this case decided to use the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values to determine how the 
six values of the test would be related to maga- 
zine reading. 

A revision of the Study of Values was neces- 
sary because it was found to be considerably 
above the vocabulary level of the general popu- 
lation. The Curtis revision tried to reduce the 
vocabulary and cultural levels without changing 
the underlying design and working of the origi- 
nal test. Examples of how an item was changed 
from the Allport-Vernon version to the Curtis 
revision are given in this article. The Curtis 
revision was tried out with national samples of 
noncollege groups under conditions of house-to- 
house field survey interviewing. The scale was 
used with individuals and with groups in both 
office and home situations, and proved to be a 
practical instrument. Reliability studies were 
made with high school students in Wayne, 
Pennsylvania and with new employees at the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and the revision 
was found to meet the minimum requirements 
of reliability. 

The Curtis revision of the Study of Values 
was used in a pilot study of 300 subjects in six 
Eastern cities. In addition to the Curtis revision 
each subject filled out a questionnaire on read- 
ing interests which covered nonfiction articles 
and magazine-type short stories. 

The Study of Values classifies a person as 
predominantly one of the following six types: 
theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


and religious. “Significant differences were 
found in reading interest for individuals of differ- 
ent values, and the value scores were effective 
in discriminating among the types of material 
chosen for reading by different groups of indi- 
viduals.” A short description is given of the 
reading preferences of persons with each of the 
different values. The authors feel that this re- 
vision should be a useful tool in future reader- 
ship research. 


PREDICTING FEMALE ABSENTEEISM. By James C. 
Naylor and Norman L. Vincent, Purdue Univer- 
sity. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 1. 
Spring, 1959, 81-84. 

The authors were trying to find out whether 
it was possible to predict absenteeism among 
female employees from items usually found on 
any job application blank. The three items 
singled out for study were (1) age, (2) marital 
status, and (3) number of dependents. 

The 220 subjects were women clerical work- 
ers in a large manufacturing company in the 
middle west. They ranged in age from 18 to 
58 and were divided into two groups: 32 and 
above, and 31 and below. The groups for num- 
ber of dependents were: 1 or more, and none. 
The dividing point for absenteeism was set at 
4 days or more, and less than 4 days. 

Half of the women were studied first, and 
the other half were held out for cross-validation 
purposes. Of the three items, only number of 
dependents was found to be significantly related 
to absenteeism. A multiple correlation for all 
three predictors against the criterion of absentee- 
ism was calculated, but this was not significantly 
better than the prediction based on number of 
dependents alone. The same results were found 
in the cross-validation group. 

The authors point out the advantages of 
using personal history information as the basis 
of a sound selection program. Personal history 
data are not prone to deliberate faking, and they 
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do not involve the cost and time required for 
the administration of special tests to all job 
applicants. 

Other personnel directors may wish to check 
to see whether this same relationship between 
number of dependents and female absenteeism 
exists among their employees. 


OpsERVATION METHODOLOGY AND SuPERVisORY BeE- 
Havior. By Harry E. O'Neil and Albert J. 
Kubany, General Motors Institute. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 1, Spring, 1959, 85-95. 


This is an ambitious piece of research and 
was designed to test the claims that direct obser- 
vations are the most appropriate measures of 
supervisory behavior. The survey of the litera- 
ture given here refers again and again to the 
values of direct observation of supervisory job 
behavior. The results that were reported in these 
studies were not always very helpful, but the 
authors continue to recommend the direct ob- 
servation of behavior as the most useful tech- 
nique in the study of managerial jobs. The 
success of this approach has been demonstrated 
in improving manual job effectiveness, and they 
would like to think that the same methods can 
be applied to managerial jobs. 

The subjects selected for study were 85 fore- 
men in four production departments of two 
widely separated automotive assembly plants. 
A very careful analysis was made of 24 criterion 
measures which might distinguish between effec- 
tive and less effective supervisors, and 8 were 
selected for use in this research. Four of these 
were objective and dealt with measures of cost, 
waste, and efficiency. The other four were rank- 
ings by general foremen of their subordinate 
foremen on quality, employe relations, and over- 
all effectiveness. 

The magnitude of this study can be judged 
by the fact that 32,000 observations were gathered 
on these 85 foremen. Every attempt was made 
to get away from purely surface observations and 
to record the dynamic and abstract aspects of 
supervisory activities. A two dimensional system 
was devised and every incident was coded 
according to “Function” and also according 


to “Topic.” Observers were carefully trained 
over a period of several weeks. Two observers 
frequently made simultaneous observations for 
the purpose of checking reliability. The obser- 
vations took place over a 20-week period which 
was divided into two 10-week periods for pur- 
poses of analysis. Records were made at 5- 
minute intervals, but a foreman was usually ob- 
served for two hours at a time. 

A chi-square analysis of the data was made 
but the results were not consistent. The tech- 
nique fell short particularly with regard to think- 
ing and intellectual behavior. The crucial differ- 
ence between an effective and ineffective super- 
visor often relates to how an activity is being 
accomplished. The tact and finesse used and the 
understanding of a particular situation do not 
show up in even the most careful observation. 
Observation methodology does not make a value 
judgment about the quality of the decision that 
is made. The crucial question is not what but 
how well. 

Observation methodology seems to become 

increasingly inappropriate as one moves up the 
job ladder in complexity, particularly where 
supervision is concerned. 
Errects oF Noise oN HuMaAN PERFORMANCE. By 
Harry J. Jerison, Antioch College. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 2, April, 1959, 
96-101. 

This article is important because it presents 
evidence which is in contradiction to beliefs 
which have been prevalent in applied psychology 
for a long time. Until about ten years ago what- 
ever research had been done seemed to indicate 
that noise did not have any appreciable bad 
effects on non-auditory performance. 

Three separate experiments are reported here 
using paid volunteer male undergraduates as 
subjects. The experiments involved (1) noise 
and vigilance, (2) noise and complex mental 
counting, and (3) noise and time judgment. The 
experiments have been reported in more detail 
in other places, but the significant fact here is 
that noise did seem to have deleterious effects. 

How do these experiments differ from previ- 

(Continued on page 119) 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Newspaper Personnet Retations As- 
sociaTION held its eleventh annual conference in 
New York June 11-13. James B. Stickley, of the 
Providence Journal and Evening Bulletin, presi- 
dent of the Association, opened the conference 
with a look at NPRA’s second decade and “The 
Challenge of Change.” A. H. Raskin, national 
labor correspondent for the New York Times, 
spoke about some of the problems facing news- 
paper personnel and labor relations people. Cleve 
Rumble, employee relations director of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, made a 
careful re-examination of the personnel func- 
tion, asking such questions as what are we doing, 
anyway? What should we be doing? What 
does the personnel function encompass these 
days? The chairman of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City, Amory H. Bradford, 
who is vice president and business manager of 
The New York Times, spoke at the luncheon 
on Thursday. 

Robert H. Shaffer, vice president of Fred 
Rudge Associates, attacked some of the specific 
problems which accompany the institution of 
change. Saul W. Gellerman a journalist, spoke 
on “Common Sense Psychology for the News- 
paper Executive.” Panels rounded out the con- 
ference. Topics included, “How to Get More 
from Your Fringe Benefit Dollar,” labor rela- 


tions, and unorganized departments. 





Tue Pustic Personnet Association, Metro- 
POLITAN PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, heard Morris 
Greene speak on “The International Civil Serv- 
ant,” at the May meeting. Greene is regional 
administrative officer of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. Greene, an Australian, the prod- 
uct of Australian and American universities and 
of the public service of Australia and UN, has 


traveled in many of UN’s 71 member nations 
since 1946, when he became associated with the 
UN organization. He is an expert on manage- 
ment problems of international organizations, 
and has lectured on the subject at American 
University, Washington, D.C. The Association 
had a gala meeting June 16th, at which time new 
officers were elected. There was dining and 
dancing, and wives and friends were guests. 
Leon F. Green is president of the Association. 





THe New Presipent OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Councit oF INpustrriat Eprrors is Robert Gilles- 
pie, supervisor of employee publications and 
editor of Sandia Lab News for the Sandia Cor- 
poration, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Elected 
first vice president at ICIE’s annual conference 
in Milwaukee May 26-29 was Dean Detweiler, 
manager of employee communications at Perfect 
Circle Corporation, Hagerstown, Indiana. 

Other vice presidents include: Harry An- 
derson, director of employee publications for 
the Allstate Insurance Companies, Skokie, IIli- 
nois; Sid G. Bone, supervisor of employee com- 
munications and photo service of Canadian In- 
dustries Limited, Montreal; James Douglas, 
manager of employee information and com- 
munity relations for Boeing Airplane Company, 
Seattle; Harry C. Gans, manager of publicity 
and publications for the American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., Louisville; and Mina Sennott, 
consultant on employee communications for 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company, St. Louis. 

Re-elected secretary was Mrs. Ludel B. Sau- 
vageot, ICIE Central Office, Akron. New trea- 
surer is James Peirce, director of the bureau of 
publications for John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston. 





AT THE 17TH ANNUAL Business MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
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Nurses held in Chicago, April 29th, Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. Steele, R.N., was elected president. For 
the past 10 years Mrs. Steele has been Superin- 
tendent of Nurses in the St. Louis office of the 
American Brake Shoe Company, whose head- 
quarters office is in New York City. She also 
served as plant nurse for the American Brake 
Shoe Company, and as a Public Health nurse in 
Rockport, Mass.. A graduate of the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital School of Nursing, Mrs. 
Steele received her B.S. from Simmons College 
School of Nursing, in Boston. Mrs. Steele was 
former president of the St. Louis Industrial 
Nurses Association, and a member of various 
professional organizations. With this back- 
ground of organizational experience and her 
exceptional ability, the American Association of 
Industrial Nurses will be assured of great achieve- 
ments under Mrs. Steele’s leadership. 





Tue InpusrriaL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Brain County, Pa., met on May 1gth to elect 
new officers. Robert I. Weil, personnel man- 
ager of the Puritan Sportswear Corp., Altoona, 
is president. Frank Ayers, personnel manager 
of D. M. Bare Paper Co., Roaring Springs, Pa., 
is vice president, and the secretary treasurer is 
Wesley Lingenfelter, personnel manager, New 
Enterprise Stone and Lime Co., New Enter- 
prise, Pa. Armand Bourdreau, director of the 
Altoona Community Chest discussed with the 
members the possibility of a United Fund for 
Blair County, as well as the in-plant federations 
which are in existence in most plants. 





THe Women’s Personnet Group oF Puita- 
DELPHIA elected new officers at its May meeting. 
They are Arlaine A. Rooney, Interviewer, Radio 
Corporation of America, president; Erma S. 
Zelley, Personnel Interviewer, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, vice president; Dorothy C. Timm, 
Personnel Assistant, Lankenau Hospital, record- 
ing secretary; Margaret S. Bussom, Supervisor 
of Personnel, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., corresponding secretary; Sallie W. Lannan, 
Placement Supervisor, International Business 
Machines Corporation, treasurer. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sity PERsoNNEL AssociaTIon for May carries an 
article, “Let’s Try Training the Boss,” by Charles 
T. Clark, director of the Classified Personnel 
Office and assistant professor of business statis- 
tics at the University of Texas. He reports on 
two training sessions, one for deans, directors, 
and departmental chairmen, and one for secre- 
taries in the offices of the above administrators, 
conducted last fall at the University of Texas. 
The programs were designed to inform admin- 
istrators and their staffs of necessary adminis- 
trative procedures and reports, and to acquaint 
them with staff services available for their use. 

The “faculty” for these training sessions in- 
cluded the vice president and members of his 
staff, the University Budget Officer, Registrar, 
Business Manager, Auditor, and the Director 
of Classified Personnel. The following is a list 
of some of the topics discussed: 1. The im- 
portance of budgeting and budget planning. 
2. Explanation of legislative restrictions on class 
size and faculty travel. 3. Reporting required 
by the Commission on Higher Education. 4. 
Twelfth-class-day report. 5. Small-class reports. 
6. Staff directory cards, course reports, final an- 
nouncement copy, new courses, adds and drops, 
class-room assignments. 7. Physical Plant, pur- 
chasing and Stenographic Bureau services. 8. 
Teacher retirement system insurance programs, 
payroll procedures, travel vouchers. g. Recruit- 
ing new employees, appointments, transfers and 
promotions, vacation and sick leave policy, 
quantity-of-work and nepotism rules. About 
go people showed up for the first course, nearly 
100 for the second. The new understanding of 
the “why” and “how” on reports and procedures, 
gained at the training sessions, paid off with 
better, more complete reports which arrived on 
time, and which have been prepared more cheer- 
fully than they had been in the past. 





THE PERSONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociATION oF Los ANGELEs was told at the April 
meeting that “Your Association can perform a 
real service to the nation if it will spearhead 
a drive to get Federal and state legislators better 
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informed about the feelings of the public on 
vital issues.” That was the opinion of George 
E. Moredock, Jr., assistant manager, industrial 
relations, International Harvester Company. 
Moredock singled out the problem of labor 
monopoly in industry as the number one evil. 
Declaring that “collective bargaining can be 
beneficial,” he blasted labor monopoly as “bad,” 
and a “threat which overshadows all others— 
it’s not in the public interest or the workers.” 

Moredock said the evil of national monopo- 
ly should be dealt with at the national level— 
“It was nurtured by the Federal government and 
should be cleaned up by the Federal govern- 
ment.” He urged a combined and associated 
effort by all businesses to stimulate corrective 
action by legislators, advising “they will not act 
until people unite in demand.” 





Tue INpusrriaL RELATIONS AssOcIATION OF 
Cuicaco met June 8th for a panel discussion of 
“Industry to the Suburbs.” Moderator was 
Thomas G. Ayers, vice president, Common- 
wealth Edison Company. Panelists were Philip 
Hauser, professor and chairman of department 
of sociology at the University of Chicago; James 
W. Rees, assistant vice president, Pure Oil Com- 
pany; Ralph J. Sturkey, Jr., vice president, per- 
sonnel, A. B. Dick Company, and A. C. Thorn- 
ton, director of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, International Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration. When industry moves to the suburbs 
the plants and offices are new, bright, more 
efficient. What of the industrial relations prob- 
lem? Are employees the same as “downtown”? 
What of productivity? Stability? Morale? Is 


industry creating or solving social and economic 
problems in the suburbs? What of the “folks 
back home”—the companies which have stayed 
in the city? Is their labor market changing? 
These were among the stimulating ideas and 
questions discussed by the panel. 





AMERICANS WorRKING ABROAD WERE DEFEND- 
ED at an American Society of Public Administra- 
tion Conference on International Administra- 
tion held in New York City, February 6th. 
The report in the monthly newsletter of the 
Public Personnel Association says that a panel 
discussing the American abroad generally agreed 
that the recent scathing criticism, The Ugly 
American, by Lederer and Burick, was a 
caricature, not a portrait. There was general 
agreement, however, that there is room for 
improvement. One proposal made was for uni- 
fied recruitment for all overseas governmental 
positions; another was for a foreign service 
academy for both public and non-governmental 
personnel going overseas. Also, more money 
should be spent on careful selection, they agreed. 
One speaker pointed out that churches spend 
more in selecting each representative sent abroad 
than the United States government does. 
Personality, a sense of politics, and cultural 
empathy were emphasized as being as important 
as required work skills. 





Company President to Personnel Manager: “We must 

get some promising young men into this organization. 

It’s the only way we can attract secretaries.” 
-~Arkansas Baptist 





Attending the Conferences and Courses 





A GenerAL Discussion OF THE PROBLEMS 
or Non-MANUAL Workers was on the agenda 
of the International Labor Conference which 
met for its 43rd session in June in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Government, employer and worker 
delegates of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s 80 member countries considered questions 
of employment and unemployment among non- 
manual workers, training of technical and su- 


pervisory staff in industry, termination of con- 
tract of employment, protection of salaried in- 
ventors, hygiene in shops and offices, and trade 
union rights and collective bargaining. 

The delegates’ discussion was based in part 
on a report, prepared by the International Labor 
Office, which indicated that the number of non- 
manual workers has been growing more rapidly 
than that in other sections of the labor force. 
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Figures quoted in the report show that in some 
of the more highly industrialized countries the 
proportion of the labor force engaged in “service” 
occupations — meaning those in jobs in com- 
merce, finance, transport, public administration, 
the professions, etc.—is approaching or already 
exceeds the proportion in agriculture and manu- 
facturing industry. The increase in the number 
of non-manual workers is traced by the ILO 
report to the increasing need for them as im- 
proved production techniques, better equipment 
and better management come into wider use. 
The report states that the lack of balance in 
demand and supply of certain types of non- 
manual workers is a feature of the employment 
market in almost all countries. The report lists 
details from several countries in different parts 
of the world to illustrate existing shortages of 
technicians, supervisory personnel, teachers, phy- 
sicians, nurses and even skilled office workers. 





A Six-pay CONFERENCE FOR DiREcCToRS OF 
ResearcH was held in May under the auspices 
of Columbia University at Arden House, its 
100-acre Harriman Campus at Harriman, New 
York. Director of the Conference was Robert 
Teviot Livingston, professor of industrial and 
management engineering at Columbia and a 
former director of research at the Long Island 
Lighting Company. 

The conference which operated as a work- 
shop was divided into two sections. The first 
concerned itself with the Research Operation, its 
place in the company, its internal organization 
and its relation to other departments of the com- 
pany and was climaxed by a panel on the dif- 
ferences and similarities of research in Govern- 
ment, Industry, and the University. Panelists 
were Major General M. C. Demler, director of 
research and development for the U.S. Air 
Force, John R. Dunning, Dean of Columbia’s 
School of Engineering, and Douglas H. Ewing, 
vice president in charge of research and engi- 
neering for Radio Corporation of America. 

The second section was on the research 
manager’s job. A panel on the human relations 
of the research manager was presented. Typical 


problems which had been formulated into cases 
by the participants were offered to a group of 
behavioral scientists who then discussed the 
cases each from the point of view of his own 
discipline. Participants were Conrad Arens- 
berg, anthropologist, Irving Lorge, psychologist, 
Goodwin Watson, social psychologist, and Wal- 
ter D. Woodward, psychiatrist. 





How Mucu Doss INpustry Pay Liprarians 
FOR INFORMATION MANAGEMENT? The question, 
important to every company or institution which 
operates its own library, was answered for the 
first time as a result of a survey sponsored by 
the Special Libraries Association, an internation- 
al organization of professional librarians and 
information experts. Details of the survey were 
announced at the annual convention in Atlantic 
City marking the fiftieth anniversary of the As- 
sociation. The survey findings, SLA believes, 
will assist management in planning and budget- 
ing for qualified library personnel responsible 
for collecting, organizing and disseminating in- 
formation in specialized fields. 





SHouLD BusINESsMEN Go INTO Pottrics? was 
a question discussed by a team of two business 
advisers at the 11th annual conference of the 
American Society for Personnel Administration 
June 17-19, which was held in Milwaukee. They 
talked about whether or not businessmen should 
all be Republicans; can political action get busi- 
ness men into trouble? Should a businessman 
run for public office? The two advisers, who 
are both associated with Public Affairs Counsel- 
lors, Inc., a New York City public relations or- 
ganization, were Joseph J. Eley, a former direc- 
tor for publicity and publications for the Free- 
doms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa., and F. 
Clifton White, a member of the National Young 
Republican Federation’s Executive Committee. 

The conference of personnel administrators 
brought together experts from companies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
General Chairman of the meeting was Edward 
S. Friend, manager of industrial relations, Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. Kent 
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Quantius, personnel director, T. L. Smith Co., 
Milwaukee, was co-chairman. The keynote ad- 
dress was delivered by John H. Seeton, secretary, 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, Phila- 
delphia, whose subject was “Preservation of 
Management Rights.” 





THe Cortece anp University PErsonNeL 
Association held its 13th annual conference in 
Charlottesville, at the University of Virginia, 
June 28-July 1. Weldon C. Cooper, professor 
of political science and director of the Bureau 
of Public Administration, the University of Vir- 
ginia, spoke at one of the general sessions, on 
“Organizing the Personnel Office for Effective 
Personnel Administration.” “Professional De- 
velopment of the Personnel Director,” was de- 
scribed at another general session by John D. 
Staley, division manager, American Manage- 
ment Association. Some of the topics discussed 
in smaller sections included: developing a classi- 
fication plan; beginning a personnel program in 
a small college; administrative problems of medi- 
cal centers with a university structure; how to 
build a training program; personnel office rec- 
ords; and handling grievances of non-union 
employees. 





Propuctiviry AND Procress THRoucH Bet- 
TER Human Retations was the theme of the 
41st annual Silver Bay Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry. The conference was held 
July 15-18 at Lake George, New York. The 
general sessions in the evening were devoted to 
helping develop a philosophy of management 
and to exploring the implications of the theme. 
Thomas G. Spates, professor emeritus of per- 
sonnel administration, Yale University, formerly 


vice president for personnel administration, 
General Foods Corporation and editorial chair- 
man of Personnel Journal, was one of the speak- 
ers. Others were Charles E. Irvin, of General 
Motors, and J. Lewis Powell, associated with 
the office of the Secretary of Defense and na- 


tional authority on industrial manpower logis- 
tics. 

Three-hour briefing sessions were held on 
the strategy and pitfalls in face-to-face collective 
bargaining; how to get more value from an 
employee performance review; the dynamics 
of people working together in industrial organi- 
zation groups; and how to improve interviewing 
skills. There were also a number of ninety- 
minute briefing sessions, on a wide variety of 
subjects. 





Turee Critical Areas IN INpusrRiAL RELaA- 
TIONS were considered at the summer manage- 
ment conference presented by the Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, The University 
of Michigan-Wayne State University, and the 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center of Michi- 
gan State University, at St. Clair, Michigan, 
June 22-24. They were the economic outlook, 
technology, and negotiations. The current role 
of technology was described by Ralph Cross, 
executive vice president, Cross Company, at the 
opening session. Charles C. Killingsworth, di- 
rector, Labor and Industrial Relations Center; 
Arthur Brown, manager, employee relations, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and Herbert North- 
rup, labor relations, General Electric Company, 
discussed the effects of advancing technology. 
George Morris, labor relations staff, General 
Motors Corporation, spoke on “A Pattern of 
Collective Bargaining and its Impact on Man- 
agement.” “The Economic Outlook” was the 
subject chosen by George Hitchings, chief econo- 
mist, Ford Motor Company, and William 
Haber, professor of economics, University of 
Michigan, talked about manpower problems. 





Man must work. That is certain as the sun. But he 
may work grudgingly or he may work gratefully; he 
may work as a man or he may work as a machine. 
There is no work so rude tht he may not exalt it; no 
work so impassive that he may not breathe a soul into 
it; no work so dull that he may not enliven it. 
—Henry Giles 
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People in Personnel 





We have just received a letter from Toynbee 
Hall, London, England, which says, 

“It may be of interest to the readers of your 
News Columns to learn of the forthcoming 
visit to the United States and Canada of 
one of Britain’s leading authorities in the 
field of human relations and personnel, Mr. 
E. Moonman. As Human Relations Adviser 
to the British Institute of Management, he 
and his staff are responsible for providing 
an advisory and information service to some 
2300 companies. Mr. Moonman will pre- 
sent five lectures, the major activity being 
the International Systems Conference at 
Toronto on October 13th. He will also 
lecture to the A.M.A. and will present three 
lectures in Los Angeles.” 

Mr. Moonman will be on this continent be- 
tween September 12th and October 18th. 





Tue Nationat Association oF Manurac- 
TurERs has announced the appointment of 
Charles A. Kothe as vice president in charge of 
its Industrial Relations Division. Kothe has been 
a partner in the law firm of Kothe and Hall of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, a firm specializing entirely in 
labor law and labor relations, tax problems and 
policies. He has served as labor relations coun- 
selor to companies in the oil, glass, construction, 
lumber, gas, airline and metal fabrication fields. 
In addition he has been a director of seventeen 
corporations in the Southwest, and has held 
offices and directorships in the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Bar Association and other professional groups. 
After attending Bucknell University and the 
University of Tulsa, Kothe received his law 
degree from Oklahoma University. He has 
taught labor law at the University of Tulsa and 
was seminar lecturer at Southern Methodist 
University, Purdue University and at the Uni- 
versities of Mississippi and Arizona. 


Davip B. Lawrence has been named man- 
ager, industrial relations at Baird-Atomic Inc., 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Lawrence will be 
assisted by Dorothy Cooley, who continues as 
personnel manager, in carrying out expanded 
staff and plant relations programs for the com- 
pany, a leading manufacturer of components and 
instrumentation for research and industry. Law- 
rence joins Baird-Atomic from Itek Corp. where 
he was assistant to the president and in charge 
of that company’s communications programs. 
Previously, he was head of industrial relations at 
Vectron, Inc. He is a graduate of Harvard 
University and attended Brown University and 
Columbia University for advanced studies. Baird- 
Atomic, Inc., with total employment of nearly 
500, recently completed expansion of its person- 
nel administration area to provide additional 
facilities for recruitment interviews, staff coun- 
seling and health services. 





E. Harvey Apriance, director of Eli Lilly 
and Company’s personnel relations division since 
1952 has been named assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of industrial relations. Adriance will assist 
company executives in developing and review- 
ing personnel policies, programs, and organiza- 
tional matters. He was graduated in 1929 from 
the University of Missouri, joining Lilly’s mar- 
ket research division in 1931 after receiving a 
Master of Business Administration degree in 
corporate management from Harvard. 

Eart G. Mauck, formerly assistant treasurer, 
succeeds Adriance as personnel director. As 
director of the personnel relations division, 
Mauck is responsible for the wage and salary 
administration, industrial medicine, safety and 
industrial hygiene, incentives, training, cafeteria, 
and personnel departments. He is a graduate of 
Indiana University. The Lilly company is located 
in Indianapolis. 





The appointment of RicHarp Best Biom- 
FIELD as personnel manager for Mack Trucks, 
Inc. (Plainfield, N. J.) has been announced by 
Ellsworth A. Lewis, director of industrial rela- 
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tions. In his new assignment, Mr. Blomfield will 
be responsible for the administration of the com- 
pany’s welfare and salary programs, as well as 
employment and personnel procedure. He will 
be assigned to the Home Office Industrial Rela- 
tions staff at the company’s executive office in 
Plainfield, and will report to the director of in- 
dustrial relations. A graduate of the University 
of Hawaii, Blomfield also attended Harvard Law 
School and received an M.A. degree in personnel 
administration from Columbia. Blomfield has 
been manager of salary administration for the 
Union Carbide Corporation, and assistant to the 
general manager of industrial relations of the 
Linde Company, Union Carbide’s Industrial 
Gases Division. 


Howarp W. Hitey, formerly assistant man- 
ager of industrial relations for Rayonier Inc., has 
been promoted to manager of the chemical cellu- 
lose producer’s Northwest Industrial Relations 
division, it has been announced by Russell P. 
Erickson, president. A native of Washington, 
Hiley joined Rayonier in 1934 upon graduation 
from Grays Harbor College. After holding vari- 
ous positions at the Grays Harbor division, Hiley 
was named assistant personnel manager and 
safety supervisor of that mill in 1942. Two years 
later he was appointed personnel manager for 
Grays Harbor division while still responsible for 
safety activities there. In 1947 he was promoted 
to the Industrial Relations division where his 
broad experience and ability in personnel ad- 
ministration and industrial relations were put 
to greater advantage. Since that time he has 
been actively working with all Rayonier divi- 
sions in these fields. He was named assistant 
manager of industrial relations for the company 


in 1954. 


Lyatt Tracy, industri«! relations manager 
for Rayonier, died May 29th at the age of 65, at 
his summer home near Hoquiam, Washington. 
Mr. Tracy was for many years a leading figure 
in the Northwest pulp and paper industry. A 
graduate of the University of Minnesota, Tracy 


was appointed industrial relations manager for 
Rayonier in 1947 with corporate-wide responsi- 
bility, in which capacity he served until his 
death. In 1952 he was appointed director for the 
pulp, paper and paperboard division of the Na- 
tional Production Authority, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. He was ap- 
pointed assistant administrator for the NPA in 
1953 and in the same year moved up to the posi- 
tion of deputy administrator. In 1955 Tracy was 
elected a director of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the natural resources depart- 
nent. He was also a member of the chamber’s 
business relations committee, the natural re- 
sources committee, the joint Canada-United 
States committee, and was chairman of the 
United States section of the Northwest develop- 


mental sub-committee. 


Rosert B. Burr, manager of training and 
development for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, has been elected national president of the 
American Society of Training Directors at the 
15th annual conference of the group held in 
Detroit in May. Formerly a charter member of 
the Philadelphia chapter and currently with the 
Pittsburgh chapter, Burr has the unique distinc- 
tion of having held every available office both 
at the chapter level and in the national organiza- 
tion of the ASTD. The ASTD consists of over 
3,000 members from the nation’s industrial and 
commercial firms, government agencies and has 
65 chapters in the United States and overseas. 
Burr has been with Pittsburgh Plate since 1951. 
A native of Philadelphia, he graduated from the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 


J. Howeit Turner, new general manager of 
employee and public relations of Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), has been elected a member 
of the company’s board of directors. He joined 
Standard as director of employee relations in 
1956, coming from the California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation in San Francisco, 
where he had held the same position since 1950. 
Previously he had been with Industrial Relations 
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Counselors, Inc., in New York City and Colum- 
bia Steel Company at San Francisco. 

WiuiaM P. ScHoentcen has been promoted 
to the new position of manager of employee 
communications in the public relations depart- 
ment of Standard Oil Company, (Indiana). Mr. 
Schoentgen has been an advanced writer in the 
public relations department, and was formerly 
editor of the monthly employee magazine, 
Standard Torch. He joined Standard in 1954 
after serving as feature editor of Science and 
Mechanics magazine, managing editor of a news 
feature service, and editor of the Sheldon, Iowa, 
Sun. He is a graduate of the University of Iowa. 





Appointment of JosepH A. ConNo tty, Jr., 
to the newly-created post of director of college 
recruitment and basic training program for 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corporation (San 
Francisco) has been announced by Joseph B. 
Fagot, general manager—administration. The 
new position is part of the company’s recently 
announced management development program. 


“Mr. Connolly will coordinate all Fibreboard 
college recruitment and be responsible for con- 
tinuing close relationships with colleges and uni- 
versities, the priority sources for top career candi- 
dates for Fibreboard,” according to Fagot. He 
will also administer the company’s basic train- 
ing program. To meet the manpower needs 
brought about by continuing expansion, the new 
training program has been designed to provide 
young men of high potential an opportunity to 
gain broad knowledge of Fibreboard’s opera- 
tions. Candidates for the program are to be se- 
lected from among present employees of the 
company as well as recruits. 


Connolly joined Fibreboard as a personnel 
trainee in 1954. He later became assistant to the 
personnel manager and finally, in «957, person- 
nel supervisor. He received his A.B. degree from 
Stanford in 1949 and a Master of Business Ad- 
ministration degree from the Stanford Graduate 
School of Business in 1951. 


Burton E. Beck, vice president of industrial 
relations, was elected April 20th to the Board of 
Directors of Eli Lilly and Company, Indian- 
apolis. Beck fills the vacancy left by the resig- 
nation of vice president A. H. Fiske, who re- 
tired at the end of April. A native of Indian- 
apolis, Beck joined Lilly in 1939 following his 
graduation from Cornell University. In his 
twenty years with Lilly, he has held various 
executive positions in the industrial relations 
function. Before being elected a vice president 
in March, 1958 he had been executive director 
of personnel and public relations for six years. 





Epwarp L. Kanouse has been appointed 
personnel director at the Airborne Accessories 
Corporation, Hillside, N. J.. manufacturers of 
electro-mechanical equipment for aircraft and 
missiles, according to an announcement by W. 
Cortlyn Rhodes, company president. He form- 
erly was personnel representative for Field 
Operations at Stavid Engineering, Inc., Plain- 
field, N. J. A native of Elizabeth, N. J., he was 
educated at Rutgers and New York Universities. 





The appointment of Donatp E. Ciarke as 
personnel director of Max Factor and Co., has 
been announced. Clarke, who will work out of 
the cosmetic firm’s home offices in Hollywood, 
was formerly a personnel supervisor with Collier 
Carbon and Chemical Corp., of California. He 
is a graduate of the University of Southern 
California, receiving a B.S. degree in industrial 
relations, and a member of the Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Association. 
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Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Lasor Union Press, with a combined 
circulation today of about 20-million U.S. and 
Canadian workers, is largely ignored by cor- 
porate management. That’s the conclusion of 
Industrial Relations News, the weekly news- 
letter for the industrial relations field, which has 
released a special study of the union press. 


The union press is often the only means of 
communication between union leaders and their 
membership and its influence among readers 
can be considerable, IRN’s editors find. Yet the 
newsletter reports, “For most companies, this 
massive communications network reaching al- 
most every union family on the North American 
continent, as a practical matter, just doesn’t 
exist.” 


From talks with management representa- 
tives, labor editors, and communications ex- 
perts, IRN concludes that companies should 
pay more attention to the union press as a 
channel of communication with employees. “Al- 
though the union press is still extremely sensi- 
tive to management's actions and statements 
regarding the trade union movement,” IRN 
finds, “it nevertheless is growing more mature 
and responsible in its outlook.” Only a handful 
of companies service union papers regularly with 
features and news, however, and still fewer use 
this medium for regular advertising of products. 
Management’s attitudes are colored in this re- 
gard, IRN notes, both by fear that material sup- 
plied may be “twisted out of shape,” and by 
widespread publicity about “racketeer advertis- 
ing” in a small percentage of union papers—a 
practice repudiated by responsible labor leaders. 


On the other hand, labor editors, inter- 
viewed by Industrial Relations News, said they 
would be receptive to newsworthy material 
generated and distributed by companies, particu- 
larly features on new products made by union 
members. Although we get hardly anything 
from companies in our industry, regular work- 
ing relationship between company officers and 
public relations men and the labor editor can 


be worthwhile for all concerned, labor editors 
say. They admit, however, developing such a 
relationship isn’t easy, even if the company is 
on good terms with the union. 

Here, from the labor editors themselves, are 
some points to keep in mind if a company 
wants to build rapport with a union paper: 

1. Analyze the union publications its work- 
ers get. Pick out those with editors 
whose main job is putting out the paper 
or magazine on a regular basis. 

Talk to the editor to discuss his paper, 
to determine just how the company can 
help in the way of supplying informa- 
tion, interviews, or photographs. 

Don’t be discouraged if you meet with 
resistance at first. Keep sending ma- 
terial in. The pickup will increase after 
a while. 

Be forthright in your dealings with the 
editor. Feel free to call him if you find 
factual errors in stories on the company. 
Follow these rules as far as advertising 
goes: Don’t buy ads over the phone; 
let your ad agency handle all your ad- 
vertising, including that in labor papers; 
check every new labor paper or ad solici- 
tor with the business agent of the local 
union or Central Labor Council, and the 
Better Business Bureau. 


The Industrial Relations News is published 
from 230 West 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 





RounpraB_e Propucrions announces the re- 
lease of its latest film, “Imagination at Work.” 
This new 16mm. motion picture on creative 
thinking is intended for use in management 
development courses, engineering and _ sales 
training, and in high school and college classes 
dealing with industrial psychology and design. 
The purpose of the film is to stimulate the flow 
of new ideas and to develop an atmosphere in 
which creative abilities are recognized and 
encouraged. 
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The film, which is 22 minutes in length, 
concerns itself with the well known “brick” 
problem long used in teaching creative thinking. 
The handling of the production, however, is 
completely novel. The story centers on a pan- 
tomimist who has inherited a brick factory— 
and finds himself overloaded with bricks. As 
the narrator helps him solve his problem, he 
discusses four factors which psychological re- 
search has shown contribute to creative ability: 
sensitivity, fluency, flexibility and originality. 
The narrator also discusses the major blocks 
which inhibit creative thinking: perceptual, cul- 
tural and emotional blocks, and suggests how to 
overcome them. 


Although the approach to the subject is 
sometimes humorous, the importance of foster- 
ing creative ability to an individual, to a com- 
pany or to our country can hardly be overem- 
phasized. It is believed that this new film can 
be a valuable training aid to anyone interested 
in this important subject. “Imagination at 


Work” is available for a courtesy 5 day preview ‘ 


from Roundtable Productions, 139 South Bever- 
ly Drive, Rm. 333, Beverly Hills, California. 





THe Greatty INcrEAsep employment of 
executives, managers, scientists, engineers, and 
other “overhead” personnel in American indus- 
try is neither a manifestation of “Parkinson’s 
Law” nor of empire building, according to Man- 
power and Innovation in American Industry. 
The 85-page booklet has been published by the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and sells for two dollars. The authors 
are Samuel E. Hill and Frederick Harbison, 


director of the section. 


They feel that the increase in this type of 
personnel is due, rather, to the innovation in 
ideas, products, process, and administrative ar- 
rangements, including decentralization. The 
companies which are innovating most rapidly 
are the most voracious consumers of high-talent 
manpower. The laggard companies appear to 
be economizers in the use of overhead brain- 
power. 


The trend toward greater use of high-level 
manpower and the decreased use of manual and 
clerical employees is likely to continue unabated 
in the future. This may result in profound 
changes in the top command posts of industry. 
The greater employment of brainpower will 
demand smarter and much more broadly trained 
top executives. It may also require thorough 
revision of long-standing notions of wage and 
salary structures, personnel practices, and man- 
agement development programs. 

In the future, economic growth is likely to 
be associated with the introduction of increas- 
ingly complex technologies and forms of organ- 
ization, and thus the generation of the required 
high-talent manpower may be the critical deter- 
minant of progress. 





An Unusuat ComBINATION OF PRACTICAL 
AND AcADEMIC ExpERIENCE is combined in a 
booklet on training, New Development in 
Training, edited by Frank A. Heller, and pub- 
lished by The Polytechnic Management Asso- 
ciation, St. Katharine’s House, 194 Albany 
Street, London, N.W.1. Most of the contribu- 
tions deal with industrial and commercial as- 
pects of training and should be of value to busi- 
ness men and specialists who are concerned with 
communication and efficiency through the de- 
velopment of skills. One of the very few fields 
in which British consultants have exported 
British ‘know how’ to the United States, is in 
training. Some of the chapters in this publica- 
tion describe the work which has contributed to 
this achievement. 

In the first section of the pamphlet, J. Z. 
Young, well-known biologist who has done ex- 
tensive experiments on learning, outlines his 
theory and findings. He suggests that inborn 
characteristics of men are of much less impor- 
tance than most people imagine. He says that 
habits and pre-judgments result in serious dis- 
tortions in what we see. Learning is often helped 
by apparent ‘tricks’ which make us relate new 
skills to old and familiar concepts. 
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Douglas Seymour, formerly University Re- 
search Fellow, Department of Engineering Pro- 
duction, Birmingham, produces experimental 
evidence to show that carefully devised training 
procedures for manual skills which take account 
of recent findings, usually halve the normal 
learning period. This work shows that quality 
and speed can be improved at the same time. 

Winifred Raphael, assistant director of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology was 
in charge of a recent United Kingdom survey 
of training. In the third section of the report 
she describes some of the most important find- 
ings of the survey and shows that in spite of the 
known benefits from carefully devised operator 
training schemes there is a most surprising re- 
luctance to use these methods. 


Frank A. Heller, head of the department of 
management studies and director of the BIM- 
Polytechnic Executive Program, criticizes some 
current and popular methods of management 
training and shows how they have grown up 
without a careful analysis of the essential man- 
agerial skills. An analysis of skills is suggested 
and training methods are described which could 
help to produce them. 


In the final section David King, director, 
Organization and Training, Ltd., and at various 
times consultant to the European Productivity 
Agency uses a few short case examples to high- 
light the importance of relating training to a 
carefully developed policy at all levels of an 


organization. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





CompeTiTion was the idea of the month, 
featured in the April Bendix News. The maga- 
zine, published by the Kansas City Division, is 
edited by John Pearce, who commented on the 
editorial page, “In November 1957, Nikita 
Khrushchev said, ‘we declare war on you. . 
in the peaceful field of trade . . . we will win 
over the United States. We are relentless in this 


’” 


and it will prove the superiority of our system. 

To anyone visiting Russia, Pearce says, it is 
evident that the major goal of Russian industry 
is to exceed American industrial production. As 
long as Russia lags in this respect, it is unlikely 
war will actually take place . . . as long as Russia 
lags. 

“How can Bendix—you and I and our co- 
workers — meet Khrushchev’s foreboding chal- 
lenge? What would be a good slogan for us 
as we increase our competitive pace under a free 
enterprise system to continue to ‘Beat Russia’ ?” 
asks Pearce. 

He then invites readers to submit slogans in 
a contest. He also published a series of eight 
articles by Harold Mansfield, director of public 
relations of Boeing Airplane Company, who re- 


cently visited the Soviet Union as a member of 
a delegation sponsored by the International 
Council of Industrial Editors. 





Picrure Stories with unusually good photo- 
graphs and appealing texts are played-up in the 
Hardward Mutuals Notecaster. Tom Woit edits 
the monthly from Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
Few readers could resist the story in the May 
issue of a “Girl in a Man’s World” which tells 
how Jean Mahany has managed to fill a dual 
role of Los Angeles Branch sales correspondent, 
plus widowed mother to a teen-age daughter. 
She discusses her job informally in an interview 
which manages to make both the job and the 
company sound mighty good. In what is still 
primarily a man’s technical insurance world 
she remains warm, charming and wholly femi- 
nine, in the opinion of the man with whom she 
works. 

“I see my sales correspondent’s role as that 
of a counselor for policyholders, prospects, and 
sales representatives,” she says. “In some ways 
I feel a girl is better suited to the sales correspon- 
dent’s job than is a man. The detail work comes 
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easier to a woman. A woman will often handle 
a telephone conversation better than a man, 
especially if the caller is a woman.” The five- 
day week, regular hours, paid holidays were 
good selling points in helping Jean decide to 
stay with HM. 

A well layed-out back cover page uses short 
news items under the title “news reel.” Two 
colors, attractively arranged, point up the small 
pictures, and brief text. 





B-K-News for April extends a welcome to 
fellow employees in the Aetna-Standard Divi- 
sion. The cover is a composite picture of em- 
ployees at work on a variety of jobs, and a 
welcoming hand extended toward the reader. 
B-K-News is published by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of Blaw-Knox Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Robert B. Ault is the editor. 
An extensive picture coverage introduces the 
new plant and its employees to the readers. 
Over goo men and women officially joined Blaw- 
Knox Company on March 2, as our Aetna-Stand- 
ard Division, the story starts. Our Aetna Stard- 
ard Division employees design, engineer and 
manufacture quality products used in processing 
machinery for the steel, brass, copper, aluminum, 
rubber, plastic and chemical industries all over 
the world. On November 30, 1958 the Division’s 
sales backlog was over 16 million dollars. 

The introduction to the picture section 
reads, “Now for a better understanding of the 
operations of our Aetna-Standard Division, let’s 
look in on some of the people—on the job—help- 
ing to make a wide range of products serving a 
variety of industries whose products in turn 
make life more comfortable for millions of 
people.” 

This is certainly a spot where the employee 
magazine can serve a very useful purpose in 
introducing the new employees to each other, 
and explaining the new situation. Ault handled 
the assignment very well. 





Present THoMas ANNOUNCES PuaseE I oF 
ORGANIZATION PLAN, read the headlines in the 
April 30 Skyliner, eight-page newspaper pub- 


lished bi-weekly for TWA employees. An edi- 
torial note explains that because of its major 
importance to company personnel, the Skyliner 
is printing in full the following statement issued 
by President Thomas. The statement begins by 
saying that with the continuing expansion of 
TWA, and particularly with our advent into the 
jet age, it becomes increasingly evident that we 
have outgrown our old form of organization 
which has remained virtually unchanged through 
the last twelve years. Profit, he points out, is 
the ultimate goal. Only by making a profit can 
a company provide incentive and job security 
for its people. If an airline is to be operated 
profitably and successfully, it must have long 
range planning, top level scheduling responsi- 
bility, and flexible budgetary controls equated 
with predetermined standards of performance. 
In addition it must have clear-cut lines of au- 
thority with responsibility coordinated at the 
lowest practical level. 

In order to make an orderly changeover to 
the new Organization while carrying on the 
day-to-day business of the airline, the plan will 
be put into effect in progressive phases. Phase 
1 is designed to put corporate planning and 
policy making on an organized basis and to 
separate these functions from day-to-day opera- 
tions. A department of planning and research 
is created by the plan. Budgeting methods are 
modernized and simplified. Corporate officers 
are reassigned and new officers elected. 

In concluding the announcement of phase 1, 
Thomas pointed out that objectives of the re- 
organization are to create, within the System, an 
operating structure whose functional groupings 
are logical and whose authorities and responsi- 
bilities are delegated to the lowest practical level. 
An additional objective is to utilize fully the 
many skills available in the airline. 

Here again is an example of the effective 
use of a company publication to make frank and 
forthright statements and explanations of policy, 
and change. The statement is dignified and 
clear and should go far toward smoothing the 
way for the new organizational arrangements. 





Now available! 





EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 
in COMPANY PUBLICATIONS 


by C. J. Dover 


Consultant in Communication, General Electric Company, New York City 
in cooperation with 106 editors of America’s leading house organs 


[— 


e Communication—Key Management Tool 


e The Profited-Oriented and 
Imaginative Publication 


e Establishing Effective 
Communication Objectives 


e Effective Editorial Techniques 

e Controversial Communication 

e Tips for Small-Company Publications 
e Tips on External Publications 

e Launching a New Publication 

e Small Budget Techniques 


e Better Community Relations 
Through the Company Publication 


e A Checklist for Editors 

e A Checklist for the Editor’s Boss 
e Evaluating Publication Effectiveness 
e The Role of the Editor 


e Predictions for the Future 
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Partial list of topics _ 








copy 


Please send _______ copies of EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION IN COMPANY 


Waar ARE THE FUNCTIONS of a company publica- 
tion? Does communication by management “cost”—or 
pay? Why is the company publication a vital tool of 
management? Should management speak up or shut up 
on hot issues? What, specifically, can the company pub- 
lication do to further the aims of management? Should 
management formulate written objectives for the com- 
pany publication? What is the role of the company 
editor? What specific editorial techniques have proved 
most effective in company publications? 


C. J. Dover’s Errective COMMUNICATION IN CoM- 
PANY PUBLICATIONS provides detailed, documented an- 
swers to these and hundreds of other questions pertain- 
ing to the role of the company publication in manage- 
ment’s over-all communication program . . . and fortifies 
its answers with actual experience stories provided by 
a panel of 106 outstanding editors of company publi- 
cations. 


The author emphasizes that the effectiveness of the 
company publication should be a prime concern of man- 
agement and not just of the company publication edi- 
tor, and makes no bones of his conviction that manage- 
ment communication (whatever channels be used) must 
become forthright and interpretative. He points to the 
many important communication tasks the company pub- 
lication can perform .. . as sales stimulator, employee 
morale booster, public relations medium, corporate image 
builder, incomparable “grass roots” tool of management 
... and offers literally hundreds of suggestions for im- 
proving its quality, increasing its impact, reducing its 
cost. 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION OFFER! 


BNA incorporateo 1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


ra “must” for— 


Policy-making Executives 
Company Publication Editors 


PuBLIcATIONS, by C. J. Dover, at $14.75 per copy. I understand that if for 
any reason the book does not meet my needs it may be returned within 10 days 
for full cancellation of charges. 


Personnel Managers 
Advertising Directors 

Public Relations Men 
Industrial Relations Directors 
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ous research which gave negative results? The 
main new feature seems to be that performance 
was measured over long time periods and thus 
boredom and fatigue were allowed to interact 
with possible effects of noise. For short, spurt- 
like efforts noise does not seem to have a bad 
effect on performance. 

The article concludes with an interesting 
discussion of noise as one of the sources of psy- 
chological stress. 


Dimensions OF Jos INCENTIVES AMONG COLLEGE 
Srupents. By A. W. Bendig and Eugenia L. 
Stillman, University of Pittsburgh. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol 42, No. 6, December 
1958, 367-371. 

Studies of job incentives which have been 
published are confusing because the incentives 
considered are not selected on the basis of any 
theoretical framework. The words used to de- 
scribe the incentives vary from one piece of 
research to another and make comparisons be- 
tween studies difficult. The attempt is made 
here to classify job incentives on the basis of 
recent developments in personality theory. The 
motivational dimensions which McClelland calls 
“need for achievement” and “fear of failure” 
could include typical incentive statements. The 
following eight incentive statements were se- 
lected for study: 

. Opportunity to learn new skills 

. Friendly fellow workers 

. Freedom to assume responsibility 

. Good job security 

. Good prospects for advancement 

. Full insurance and retirement benefits 

. Recognition from supervisors for initia- 
tive 

8. Good salary 

Numbers 1, 3, 5, and 7 were thought to 
represent the “need achievement” end of the 
dimension, and 2, 4, 6, and 8 were examples of 
the “fear of failure” factor. 

The subjects used were undergraduate col- 
lege students because they were readily available. 
The 174 men and 93 women students were asked 


to describe their job goal at graduation and to 
rank the eight job incentive statements listed 
above as to their importance in choosing this 
job. 

A random sample of 100 cases was drawn 
from the group of 267 and a factor analysis was 
made of the intercorrelations among the ranked 
incentives. Three factors were tentatively identi- 
fied as follows: 


(a) need achievement vs. fear of failure 
(b) interest in the job vs. the job as status 
(c) job autonomy vs. supervisor dependency. 


Each student was asked to list any impor- 
tant incentives that he thought had been omitted 
from the list of eight. The incentive statements 
contributed by the subjects concerned opportun- 
ity to help others, job satisfaction, and job 
interest and variety. 

The authors hope their results will suggest 


further research, and that similar studies will be 
carried out with industrial personnel. 








PERSONNEL 
SELECTION and PLACEMENT 
MANAGER 


for headquarters of major multi-plant 
food company. Responsible for executive 
recruiting and for company-wide pro- 
grams of employment and employment 
testing for employees on all levels. 


Starting Salary: 


to $9,000 plus liberal bonus and profit 
sharing-retirement benefits. 


Requirements: 
At least 5 years experience, including 
executive recruiting and testing. Masters 
Degree, Industrial Psychology. Age 30- 
45 — Willingness to relocate in 
medi 


um-size midwestern city, travel up 
to 35%. 


Excellent opportunity for a professional 
personnel manager interested in being 
an important part of a modern personnel 
program with a progressive company. 


Send complete resume to Box Number 636. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


InpusTRIAL RELATIONS—PERSONNEL: 10 years diversified ex- 
perience including personnel, employment, wage adm., job 
evaluation, training, employee services, labor relations, office 
mgmt., customer relations and sales. 4 years experience in 
industrial relations with one of the Big Three auto com- 
panies. B.S. degree in industrial relations. Age 32, married. 
Salary required $8500. to $9200. Resume on request. Reply 
Box 625. 


InpusTRIAL ReLaTions/PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: B.S.. 
(Industrial and Labor Relations) 1956, MBA (Management) 
evenings July 1959. Relocate thereafter. Three years varied 
experience covering labor relations, contract research and 
negotiations, grievances, employment, recruitment, wages, 
welfare plans and safety at all levels. Prior experience in- 
cludes seven years in electrical-mechanical operating and 
construction field. Management and techniological Interests. 
Age 33, married, veteran, good Spanish, licensed marine 
engineer. Salary open. Reply Box 626. 


AssisTANT PERSONNEL oR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER 
or STaFF Assistant: Wharton MBA, Ind. Rel. Age 31, mar- 
ried. Seeks position with growth potential. Interested in 
general personnel administration and/or industrial education 
in training. Three years college teaching in industrial rela- 
tions and industrial management plus two years all phases 
industrial engineering experience. Excellent references. Sal- 
ary $7500-8500. Reply Box 628. 


InpustriAL Rexations: B.S. Industrial-Labor Relations, age 
30, ten years with major oil company U. S. and South 
America in training, employment, labor relations, safety, 
testing, communications. Present position Compensation 
and Benefits Administrator for 5,100 employees. Knowledge 
Spanish. Heavy experience in reorganization problems and 
employee development. Excellent references. Reply Box 629. 


PersonNeL Rexations: B.S., Bus. Administration. Age 31, 
married. Willing to relocate and free to travel. 44% years 
diversified experience one company, all phases of personnel. 
Good background in professional employment, college re- 
cruiting, wage-salary administration, safety, employee devel- 
opment at exempt and non-exempt level, some areas of 
labor relations. Interested in general personnel field with 
emphasis on college recruitment and professional employ- 
ment. Present range $8500. Reply Box 630. 


PERSONNEL, TRAINING SUPERVISOR, PuBLIC RELATIONS, CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE MANAGEMENT, News Writer, Lecturer, 
Writer: Desires position offering growth opportunity. Ex- 
ecutive background. Organizer and coordinator. B.S. degree. 
Age 34. Will relocate. Arizona resident. Present salary 
$7500. Reply Box 632. 


EmpLoyee BeNerit PLAN ADMINISTRATOR AND Payroty Man- 
AGER: Have successful background in administration and 
formulation of pension plan, group life insurance, hospital 
and surgical, sickness and accident and stock option plans. 
Experienced in statistical analyses, planning and control, 
methods of procedure, accounting and contract arrange- 
ments. Also experienced as payrol manager. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 633. 


EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL MAN: Desires position that offers 
challenge and opportunity. Areas of experience include 
employment, safety, training, testing, and general personnel. 
Masters degree, industrial psychology. Age 36. Present sal- 
ary, $9,000. Will relocate. Reply Box 634. 


Quatiry Conrroc—Inspection Know How with Broad 
Executive Experience offers 17 years of PRACTICAL, SU- 
PERVISORY and ADMINISTRATIVE experience in ultra 
precision gage inspection, process and method development, 
designing and building inspection gages, air gage design and 
application. In addition, he is thoroughly qualified in all 
phases of QUALITY CONTROL in the metalworking field. 
A gage-engineered mind, framed in PRODUCTION-MAN- 
AGEMENT THINKING. Old enough for mature analysis 
and sound decisions—Young enough for real team-play 
enthusiasm. Reply Box 635. 


PERSONNEL OR ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGER: Woman, BS. in 
Business Administration with graduate work in industrial 
management. 10 years’ experience in over-all management. 
Designed and administered programs in personnel, adminis- 
trative and organizational planning areas. Present salary 
$5,000 plus. Reply Box 637. 


HELP WANTED 


PeRsONNEL ReEcRuITER: Expanding Midwest Missile program 
seeks a recruiter with college degree and two or more years’ 
experience in Personnel field. Position requires extensive 
traveling contacting all levels of personnel. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits program. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Send resume to Box 631. 


PERSONNEL ResEARCH MAN: Sandia Corporation, engaged 
in research and development of nuclear weapons for the 
AEC, has an opening for an experienced man in its Per- 
sonnel Research Division. The man selected must have an 
M.A. degree and preferably a Ph.D.; a minimum of three 
years experience directly or indirectly working in industry; 
a thorough background in the social sciences; experience 
with research methods and techniques and preferably with 
interdisciplinary research approaches to the solution of hu- 
man problems in working situations; skill in developing 
research designs and conducting studies and experiments. 
Send resume to Staff Employment Section 503, Sandia Cor- 
poration, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 








“These two tests have proven 

the easiest way of getting 

results in testing for Typists 
and Stenographers.” 











TEST FOR STENOGRAPHIC SKILL: This 
test measures speed and accuracy in taking 
shorthand notes. It was developed and per- 
fected in actual employment conditions over 
a period of more than ten years. The Vari- 
Speed Guide makes it possible to determine 
very quickly the approximate level of skill 
of the applicant. After this, a letter at the 
suitable level of difficulty and speed desired 
can be selected. Successively more difficult 
letters can be administered or successively 
faster speeds can be used, or both. Usually 
less than 15 minutes is required to measure 
the speed and accuracy of the applicant. 


$5.00 cash or $5.50 on 10 days’ approval. 
Nothing further to buy 


TEST FOR TYPING SKILL: Efficient meas- 
urement of typing skill has dictated the 
elimination of all variables in the test situa- 
tion except the single one of speed of typing. 


$1.50—nothing else to buy 





AptitupE Test SERVICE 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT _ 
RELATIONS 
by CHARLES WIEDEMANN, Management 
Consultant 
Tha witical peetiene invcived: 44: seiebiiadiae 
cdi on wernt ol 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 
by F. M. WISTERT, Director of Industrial 
Relations, The Electric Auto-Lite Company 


A critical study of ever-growing fringes including 
of view of of the interested 


WORK MEASUREMENT 
by VIRGIL H. ROTROFF, The George 


Co., Inc. 
A dear, thorough ha work hone Meas 
acquaints management procedures. 
itech coal fer tases oleae Programs, 
plaine how this ts echinted. as oe 4 
STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL: 
An Introduction for 

by D. H. W. ALLAN, American Iron and Steel 

Institute 


Here complete answers for management. 
aati adieate ‘What ic i, what i wil dy ch 
costs, and who does 1959, $3.50 


CREATIVE THINKING 
by CHARLES S. WHITING, Market Planning 
Corporation, an affiliate of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


“Intelligently, clearly, it analyzes subject. 
ieeiie ake talon p Bleep ge oF cnnyrer' 
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